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Just because you 
plan to be 
financially 
independent , 


doesn y t mean 
you have to 
get there alone. 


Generations of Trust 

Chittenden Investment Services helps people achieve financial independence by developing investment Solutions designed around their 
own, specific circumstances. Personal attention is at the heart of every Chittenden investor relationship. 

A History of Performance 

At Chittenden, our history of successful asset management is a result of carefully developing individualized 
investment plans for our customers and then objectively implementing each plan by selecting the most appro- 
priate mix of investment vehicles. From stocks, bonds, and mutual funds to tax-exempt options such as our 
Vermont Tax-Free Bond Fund, different investments are determined by the asset allocation model we develop 
for each investor. 



An Exclusive Array of Services 

From long-term estate and tax planning to individual investment 
guidance, Chittenden provides a rangę of investment services to meet the 
unique demands of each investor. A Chittenden Asset Manager provides 
the highest level of personalized investment service available. With the 
objectivity, resources, and expertise needed to navigate today’s financial 
markets, you'll find that achieving financial independence is a lot easier 
with Chittenden on your side. For morę information, or to meet with a 
Chittenden Asset Manager, please cali 1-800-981-8926. 
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Vermonters 
In Winter 


T he ideał Vermont winter is cold and snowy ; you 
could almost say the colder and snowier the bet- 
ter. Old-timers feared an "open winter" — one 
with little or no snów— because they said it 
brought disease. Winters that are slushy and rainy instead 
of cold and snowy surely bring their share of misery, and 
sometimes they bring disaster as well, as last winteTs Janu¬ 
ary ice storm in the Champlain Valley did. 

But as Yvonne Daley's story on page 42 shows, that disas- 
trous storm brought cooperation and community spirit as 
well as hardship. Daley talked to people in Grand Isle 
County, especially Isle La Motte, and found that they sur- 
vived when disaster strucle by turning to each other. It's a 
response firmly based in Vermont's long tradition of com¬ 
munity life. 

That social aspect of life in the Green Mountains is well 
represented in this Winter issue of Vermont Life. Having 
become an expert tracker, Susan Morse has shared her skills 
with other interested naturalists, and has begun a statewide 
program of training new trackers to keep a careful eye on 
Vermont wildlife. Her story begins on page 26. 

Lilcewise, down in Brattleboro the late Fred Harris didiTt 
keep his love of ski jumping to himself. He inspired the 
community to build an Olympic-sized jump on a Brattle¬ 
boro hillside and got the whole town involved. Brattleboro's 
been on the world ski-jumping tour ever sińce the 1920s 
when the Harris jump was built. 

And up in Greensboro, the Gebbie family had some fine 
ski hills on their farm, so they put together a ropę tow for 
the enjoyment of their neighbors and themselves. We loolc 
at their experience on page 16. 

These are not isolated examples. Time and time again, 
Vermonters, lcnown for their independence, work most ef- 
fectively with one another to face common problems and 
share common delights. 

It's one of the things that makes this remarkable little 
State such a great place to live — and such an unusual one. 
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Yes, It Is 

After reading the letter in your col- 
umn from Ken Ledbetter [Autumn 
1998], I just have to write to say "YES, 
YES...Vermont REALLY is as beauti- 
ful as this magazine portrays it!" 

If Mr. Ledbetter were to visit this 
part of the State he would find, as we 
have, that there IS a bit of heaven to be 
found on earth — a gift that we cali 
the Champlain Islands of Vermont! 

Rae Patrick 
South Hero 

“Iced In, ” starting on page 42 in this is- 
sue, focuses on the Champlain Islands dur- 
ing a trying time. — Editor 

Thattks, from Ontario 

As a subscriber to Vermont Life 
sińce 1975 who has enjoyed every is- 
sue, it occurs to me that a short notę 
of appreciation is overdue. 

I encountered the magazine on a 
visit to Vermont, was impressed then 
and continue to be. You cover topics 
that I find interesting and important. It 
is a remarkably well-crafted magazine. 
Each issue has a good mix of topics. 
Furthermore, every article has some- 
thing significant to tell, is well written 
and is supported by excellent photog- 
raphy. I read the magazine cover-to- 
cover, beginning with the editor's 
comments, following up on his sugges- 
tions, then finishing the rest. 

Although it has been some time 
sińce I have visted your State, every 
season I visit in my mind. 

Thanks for Vermont Life. Keep up 
the good worlc. 

Frank Pope 
Nepean, Ontario 

Car Situation 

I live in New York State but my her- 
itage in Vermont goes back to the early 
1700s. My daughter is married to a 
Vermonter and they live and teach in 
Vermont. My father was a college 
classmate of Walter Hard Jr. [former 
VL editor], and they have been lifelong 
friends. 

That said, I was taken abaclc when I 
read on page 8 of the Autumn 1998 is- 

(Continued on page 8) 


The llermont Country Storę 

“The centerpiece ofWeston is the justly famed Yermont Country Storę." Yermont 



We’ve Been Part of Vermont Life Since 1946 

In 1946 my father, Vrest Orton, along with Earle Newton, 
Walter Hard Sr. and Arthur Wallace Peach, started work on a 
new magazine that would capture the beauty and spirit of the 
State. They named this new venture, Yermont Life. For over 50 
years now, Yermont Life has been a splendid success. 

We at The Vermont Country Storę are proud of our 
connections with Yermont Life , which has for all these years 
promoted the values of the citizens of our State while 
depicting its incredible natural beauty. 

Lyman Orton , Proprietor 



"1 find that ififs not in The Yermont Country Storę, you can do without it.” 

San Francisco , California. 

A Visit You’11 Long Remember 

The Vermont Country Storę is known in all 50 States through the Yoice of the 
Mountains mail order catalog. We have two Stores: the original storę is located in the 
picturesąue village of Weston. Our second storę with the popular bargain attic is 
conveniently located right off 1-91 in Rockingham. At both Stores you’11 find products 
you thought had long disappeared such as penny candy, Vermont Common Crackers, and 
floursack towels, as well as many other useful and practical items. Interspersed with the 
merchandise are hundreds of artifacts from the past - it’s like shopping in a museum. 
A visit you’11 remember long after you get home. 


COME YISIT OUR STORES 


Rt. 100 WESTON - Our Original Storę. 
Also visit The Bryant House Restaurant 
serving lunch daily at this location. 

Open Year Around: 9-5pm Mon.-Sat. 

Closed Sundays 

Rt. 103 ROCKINGHAM 

Visit our catalog bargain attic. 

Open Year Around: 9-5pm Mon.-Sat. 

Sundays 10-5pm 

MAIL ORDER CATALOG 

The Vermont Country Storę® 
Dept. 248C P.O. Box 128 
Weston, Vermont 05161 

CALL FOR FREE CATALOG 
1-802-362-8440 
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Memphremagog's 
Famous Fur-Bear- 
ing Fish 

W hen is a jolce morę 
than a jolce? When 
it becomes folk hu¬ 
mor — as in the case of the 
fur-bearing trout of Lakę 
Memphremagog. 

Fiere's how it all began, 
according to Elizabeth 
Stevens of Newport, the 
daughter of Ralph Sessions, 
the originator of the famed 
fur-bearing fish: 

In the winter of 1927, 
Charles Flint aslced photog- 
rapher Sessions, who man- 
aged the Flint family's re¬ 
sort camp, to come up with 
a novelty Christmas card 
for his regular customers. In 
those days, people often va- 
cationed at resort camps, 
and came back to them 
summer after summer. 
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That was the case with 
^Camp Elizabeth on Indian 
•o Point in Newport, which 
5 the Flint family owned. 

Sessions had just 
£ caught a pretty good- 
% sized perch in the lalce, 
5 and that gave him an 

1 idea for the joke Christ¬ 
em mas card. Fie wrapped 
| the fish in raccoon fur, 
3_ laid it out on a mirror 
| surrounded by cotton 
§ balls, and toolc a pho- 
i tograph of it. Fie madę 
§ posteards and identi- 
| fied the hapless perch 
^ as "the fur-bearing 
| fish" of Lakę Mem¬ 
phremagog. 

Two days later, the fish 
began to smell bad, so Ses¬ 
sions threw it out. But sev- 
eral of the resort camp's 
guests swallowed the joke, 
hook, linę and sinker, and 
wrote back asking where 
they could catch this un- 
usual fish, come the next 
summer. Sessions proved 
eąual to the challenge: 

"Unfortunately, the fish 
only bears fur in the Win¬ 
ter," Sessions said. "The fur 
molts off in the spring and 
then they look just like any 
other fish." 

A few years later, in the 
1930s, Sessions sold his 
business, the Photo-Craft 
Shop in Newport to another 
local photographer, Fiarry 
Richardson, who saw the 
fur-bearing fish photo and 
liked the joke, and so got a 
local taxidermist to cover a 
mounted fish with fur. 
Then Richardson took a 
photo of the creature and a 
photo of himself, ice-fishing 


on Lalce Memphremagog. 

Fie put the two photos to- 
gether on a posteard, identi- 
fying the stuffed fish as the 
"Memphremagog Fur-Bear- 
ing Trout (Beaver Trout)." 
Copies of the original post¬ 
eard still turn up from time 
to time. 

The joke caught on — or 


was conceived indepen- 
dently — across the north- 
ern half of the country, 
ranking with the "jacka- 
lope" as one of the great 
guffaws of outdoor sports. 

Which just goes to show 
that there's morę than one 
kind of fish story! 


Sailing on Yermont Waters 


V ermont has no 
ocean, but it has 
been a busy few 
months in the state's mar- 
itime world. 

In the depths of Lakę 
Champlain divers found a 
3,000-pound anchor from 
the British ship Confiance, 
sunie during the Battle of 
Plattsburgh in 1814. The 
anchor, complete with a 
British navy serial num- 
ber, is being conserved at 
the Lakę Champlain Mar- 
itime Museum [VL, Sum¬ 
mer 1998] in Ferrisburgh. 



77/c Mańtime Museum's 
Art Cohn and anchor. 


In Boston, the USS Con- 
stitution — Old Ironsides 
— received a gift from the 
hills of Vermont: nine 
large white pine logs that 
could eventually become 
spars for the venerable 
ship. The logs — along 
with five others to be used 
in reconstructing HMS 
Bounty — were gifts of the 
Sanborn and Young fami- 
lies of Proctor and were 
escorted to Massachusetts 
aboard trucks of members 
of the Green Mountain 
Buli Dawgs, a Vermont 
antiąue truck club. 

Meanwhile, in 
Philadelphia, Admirał 
George Dewey's flag- 
ship, Olympia, is being 
restored at Indepen- 
dence Seaport Museum. 
Olympia was the ship 
Montpelier native 
Dewey [VL, Summer 
1994] commanded at the 
Battle of Manila Bay in 
1898. If you board her, 
you can stand on the 
same spot where Dewey 
issued his famous order 
"You may fire when 
ready, Gridley." 












Steve Legge 


After School at Burkę 



Brian Woods gives after-school lessons. 


T hey pile out of school 
buses and cars and 
swarm into Burkę 
Mountain's base lodge, 
lcindergarten through 
eighth graders from as far 
away as the little towns of 
Plainfield and Albany, here 
for the after-school ski pro¬ 
gram. 

Although yirtually all 
Vermont ski areas have pro- 
grams designed to get lcids 
slciing, Burkę Mountain's 
after-school program has 
morę young skiers than any 
other ski area in Vermont, 
according to the Vermont 
Ski Areas Association. An 
average of 1,500 took once- 
a-weelc lessons last winter, 
a big number for the 
sparsely populated North¬ 
east Kingdom. 

School fundraisers keep 
the lessons at rock bottom 
prices (free for those whose 


families can't 
pay), and each 
winter Brian 
Woods, one of 
Burlce's in- 
structors and 
a house de¬ 
signer by pro- 
fession, de- 
votes fuli 
time to teach- 
ing lcids to 
ski. "You get to work with 
these lcids, many who 
would never be exposed to 
something lilce this because 
their families couldn't af- 
ford it," he says. 

Woods, who believes in 
showing kids how much 
fun slciing can be, designed 
whimsical plywood animals 
in his home worlcshop for 
Burlce's beginners' slope. 
Bouncing from tree 
branches are a bear wearing 
a scarf, elephants and pigs 
on snowboards, and a mon- 
lcey and a dinosaur on slcis. 
Kids love to zoom between 
the extra-long legs of an 
eight-and-a-half-foot-tall 
moose. 

"Whether or not these 
kids do it for the rest of 
their lives, at least they can 
say Tve been to the top of 
that mountain,' " said 
Woods. — Yirginia Downs 



As Jim Sowles was taking his regular row on Greensboro's 
Caspian Lakę last summer, this fellow traveler churned 
resolutely by. Notę the wake. The photo was taken with a 
disposable camera Sowles had close at hand. 
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ife has been imitat- 
ing art in Vermont 
politics again. This 
time, it's Fred Tuttles po- 
litical career that has gone 
from fiction to a strange 
sort of non-fiction. 

You remember Fred, the 
dairy farmer hero of the 
low-budget film Man with 
a Plan , which madę Tuttle 
an instantaneous symbol of 
an older Vermont. The film 
tells the story of his fic- 
tional campaign for the 
U.S. House, which he wins 
by one vote. 



Last summer, when 
James McMullen, a Repub- 
lican millionaire from 
Massachusetts and sea- 
sonal resident of Vermont, 
decided to run for the U.S. 
Senate from Vermont after 
establishing legał residence 
in the State, Tuttle an- 
nounced that he would 
challenge McMullen in the 
GOP primary. During a 
campaign radio debate, 
Tuttle tripped up Mc¬ 
Mullen by asking him, 
among other 
things, what a 
hay tedder was 
(McMullen had 
no idea) and 
proving that 
McMullen 
could not correctly pro- 
nounce the names of such 
Vermont towns as Calais 
and Leicester. McMullen 
gamely and unsuccessfully 
tried to engage Fred in de- | 
bate on the issues; Fred did “ 
not lcnow what the First 
Amendment to the Consti- 
tution was. 


Although filmmalcer 
John 0'Brien admitted that 
part of the motive behind 
Tuttle's campaign was to 
publicize Man with a Plan, 
malcing its television debut 
last October, both he and 
Tuttle also said they 
wanted to point out the 
irony of a new Vermont res¬ 
ident seelcing one of the 
state's Senate seats. 

Weil, 0'Brien got his 
publicity: air time and print 
stories around the country, 
including a full-page story 
in Time — and perhaps 
morę than he bar- 
gained for: Tuttle ac- 
tually won the GOP 
primary. The victory 
meant that Fred, who 
declared all along that 
he had no desire to ac- 
tually go to Washing¬ 
ton, would have to 
face incumbent De- 
mocratic Senator 
Patrick J. Leahy in the gen¬ 
erał election. 

"Oh boy — Tm really 
gettin' scared now!" said 
Fred. 

No one expected Tuttle 
to defeat Leahy, a Vermont 
native himself. But at press 
time, Tuttle was maintain- 
ing his candidacy — and 
declaring he had no inten- 
tion of ever becoming a 
U.S. Senator. 

The Evarts family's linlcs 
to Windsor datę bacie to the 
1840s. And 
over the course 
of 150 years, 
family mem- 
bers — from 



Windsor's new gazebo and , 
above r Bertha Frothingham 
and Robert Porter. 
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Discovery & Delight at Shelburne Museum 

Shelburne Museum is one of the worlcTs great collections of 
American folk art, artifacts and architecture. During the cold 
weather months, tour selected buildings at lpm, daily. 

Tickets are available through the Shelburne 

Museum Storę, featuring a wide rangę of gifts 
and Vermont products. Reservations 
suggested, please cali 802/985-3346, 
ext.l44. Tour lasts approximately 
2 hours. Shelburne Museum 


For morę information cali or write Shelburne Museum, P.O. Box 10, Shelburne VT 05482; 802/985-3346 
Fax: 802/985-2331. Accommodations for people with disabilities are possible. Please cali 802/985-3346, 
ext. 393, Voice only; 1-800-253-0191 TTY Relay. 


Vermont's Only 
Life Care Retirement 
Community 

• Picturesąue Natural Setting 

• Cross Country Skiing and 
Hiking Trails on 135 acres 

• Time to Pursue your Interests 

• New Friendships 

• On-site Long Term Health Care 

• A Gift to your Children 


William M. Evarts, who brought the 
White House to town when he served 
as Rutherford B. Hayes's secretary of 
State, to Maxwell Evarts Perkins, editor 
to Hemingway and Fitzgerald; 
Archibald Cox, fired by Richard Nixon 
as Watergate special prosecutor,- and 
Maxwell King, former editor of the 
Philadelphia Inąuiier — have distin- 
guished themselves in many fields. 

In Windsor, part of the Evarts family 
estate became Paradise Park, the 
wooded hills that climb west from the 
town's main Street; Evarts houses are 
still part of the city's townscape. And 
last summer 78 family members, led 
by Bertha Frothingham, William 
Evarts's great-granddaughter, gave 
Windsor the gift of a gazebo on the 
peninsula overlooking 47-acre Lakę 
Runnemede, which lies at the foot of 
Paradise Park's hills. The striking ash 
and spruce structure was built by 
Calais furniture maker Robert Porter 
[VL, Spring 1996], Mrs. FrothinghanTs 
grand-nephew. If you're in Windsor, 
take a look at the emblem of one fam- 
ily's ties to a Vermont town. 

Pawlet photographer Neil Rappaport, 
56, a talented photographic artist who 
focused on rural life in southwestern 
Vermont, died last fali. His powerful 
black and white pictures covered farm- 
ing and the siatę industry, and his 
Pawlet Photographic Archive [VL, 
Summer 1987] set out to photograph 
every one of Pawlet's 1,200 residents. 
He taught at Bennington College for 
many years, his work was exhibited in 
many art museums, and many of his 
pictures appeared in Veimont Life. 

Adventurer and journalist Ned 
Gillette, who had slcied around Mount 
Everest, rowed to Antarctica and writ- 
ten and photographed it all for publica- 
tions such as National Geographic, 
was murdered last summer while hik¬ 
ing in Pakistan. Though he lived most 
recently in Idaho, Gillette, 53, was 
known and loved in central Vermont, 
where he grew up. He was director of 
the Trapp Family Lodge ski school in 
the 1970s and was featured in the Win¬ 
ter 1982 issue of Vermont Life. 

Jennifer Baybrook, 17, the teenage 
yo-yo star from St. Albans has won the 
world yo-yo championship, the 
youngest person ever to do so. Last 
year, she won the national champi¬ 
onship, the first girl to take the title. 
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Mad River Glen ski area celebrates 
its 50th anniversary this winter. 
Among the things to celebrate: The 
skier-owned area has sold enough 
shares to meet its original purchase 
agreement and last summer replaced 
an aging double chair lift. The area still 
proudly operates its single chair lift, 
first installed in 1948 and considered 
the last diesel-powered single chair lift 
in America. Mad River shares are still 
available for $1,750. 

Cochran's, the neighborhood ski area 
in Richmond that has been teaching 
kids to ski sińce 1961, will henceforth 
be run as a nonprofit organization. The 
new group, madę up of the many local 
people who love Cochran's, will lease 
the area from the Cochran family. 

The little Tunbridge World's Fair 
doesn't seem so little any morę: This 
year it set an attendance record. About 
50,000 people went to the four-day 
event last September, according to Eu- 
clid Farnham, president of the Union 
Agricultural Society. Farnham attrib- 
uted the crowds to good weather. No 
for the first time in his 30- 
work with the fair, he said. 


Our Own Horn 

I n the latest International Regional 
Magazine Awards contest, Vermont 
Life had one of its best showings, 
winning gold awards for overall design 
of the magazine and for art direction of 
an article lead (for our Winter '97 story 
on photographer Alan Jakubek's 
panoramie pictures). Vermont Life 's 
designer is Williston graphic artist Jan 
Lowry Hubbard. 

VL also won bronze medals for S. 
Michael Bisceglie's feature photogra- 
phy (for our Summer '97 story on the 
Majors' sheep cheese), for an historical 
feature ("The Vermont Family von 
Trapp," by Greg Taslcer, Winter '97) 
and for the Summer 1997 cover photo- 
graph of a round barn taken by Gary 
Hall. VL also won awards of merit for 
public service reporting for Isabelle de 
Pommereau's story on Caledonia 
Community Work Camp inmates in 
Newbury (Summer '97) and for the 
1998 Weather Calendar, designed by 
Jan Lowry Hubbard. zfr 





Original Art 


18th ano 
19th Century 


Custom 
Design Service 


Cali today for our 
co lor cataloij 

802 684-2156 

A $5 calue ... 
FREE! 


Six Roomo of Furniture In 
the HLitoric Smith Houoe on Route 2. 

ROUTE 2, BOX 279-H8, DANYILLE, YERMONT 05828 
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Based in Burlington, VT, IDX Systems Corporation, a leader in information tech- 
nology Solutions for the healthcare industry, is a company on the move. We're 
developing powerful tools that will forever change healthcare. And we're doing 
it in some of the country's most desirable places to work and live. If you're ready 
to make a positive move in your career and in your lite, consider the following: 

• Software/Support Analysts • Technical/Clinical Consultants 

• Software Engineers • Software Designers 

• Systems Software Engineers • Installation Consultants 

• Network Engineers • Technical Writers 

• Marketing/Sales • Course Developers/Trainers 

At IDX, innovative thinking is fostered in our one-of-a-kind working environment. 
It's casual, yet professional. You'11 have great autonomy, yet be part of a strong 
team. It's an atmosphere that makes great technical achievements and excep- 
tional careers possible. 

With NATIONWIDE LOCATIONS throughout the country and relocation avail- 
able, we can offer you a wide variety of lifestyle options to meet your individual 
desires. We also provide an excellent compensation and benefits package. 

For consideration, please submit your resume to our corporate headquarters at: 

IDX Systems Corporation, Humań Resources Dept., 1400 Shelburne Road, 
P.O. Box 1070, Burlington, VT 05402-1070. FAX: (888) 492-2447. Job Hotline 
(888) 562-7439. E-mail: resumes@idx.com (no attachments, please). We are 
an Egual Opportunity Employer. 


THE BOTTOM LINĘ. IT WORKS. 

www.idx.com 


Atlanta Boston Burlington Chicago Dallas San Francisco Seattle 
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Weafker 


Traditional Design 
& Construction 
Restoration 

Please cali or write for literaturę 

Post Office Box 113 
Charlotte, Vermont 05445 
802.425.2095 
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LETTERS 

Continued from page 3 

sue: "On Bennington's main Street, 
along with the Hondas, Toyotas and 
Subarus halted at a traffic light, one 
can also spot a Packard or a DeSoto." 

Has Vermont been overrun by the 
Japanese? What percentage of cars reg- 
istered in Vermont are Hondas, Toy¬ 
otas and Subarus? Tm betting that 
Ford, Chrysler and General Motors are 
still in the majority. 

Lincoln Daniels 

Castleton-on-Hudson, New York 

Actually, we dorit know the percent- 
ages, but there are certainly many morę 
American-made cars on Vermont roads 
than that sentence in our story about the 
Hemmings Motor News open house indi- 
cated. — Editor 

Thurmond Knight 

I want to thank you for the article 
"Vermont's Luthiers Strike a Chord" 
by Cheryl Dorschner [Autumn 1998]. 
As a musie lover, I thoroughly enjoyed 
the informative article and colorful 
pictures. However, I was disappointed 
not to find the name of Thurmond 
Knight among the stringed instrument 
makers of Vermont. A master violin 
and cello malcer, Thurmond works in 
his garage-top shop, a smali part of a 
very lovely country home high on a 
hill in Glover. 

Shirley Perry 
Brownington 

Were sorry we didn’t have enough space 
to include all Vermont’s talented instru¬ 
ment makers. — Editor 

Looking for Larkitt 

While interviewing relatives for a 
family history project, I learned that 
my late grandmother sold Larkin prod- 
ucts in rural Vermont in the 1930s- 
1950s. I'd like to hear from readers 
who may recall what items the Larkin 
Company sold, what prices were like, 
where their headąuarters were. 

Ellen Harvey 

108 Plumstead Drive 

Freehold, NJ 07728 

According to facąueline Calder, curator 
of the Vermont Historical Society Mu- 
seum, your grandmother probably worked 
with the Larkin Soap Company. Larkin 
generally sold consumers soap and cosmet- 
ics that the buyer was encouraged to resell 
at a profit. The original buyer also received 
a premium such as a Larkin desk, lamp or 
tea set. We include Ms. Harvey’s address in 
case anyone has morę Larkin information. 
— Editor 
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Black Humor 

Your article a few years back [Sum- 
mer 1995] about snappy Vermont 
"comebacks" reminded me of Greens- 
boro resident Johnny Black. He farmed 
on Black's Point, one of the two signif- 
icant points in Caspian Lalce, vari- 
ously named over the years, but finally 
named after Johnny. A few of the morę 
affluent summer people also had 
camps on Black's Point. In a part of the 
country lcnown for economy of words, 
Johnny was acknowledged to be one of 
the most economical. 

A true-to-the-best-of-my-knowledge 
story about Johnny developed when 
one of the summer people sent him a 
heavy, hand-knitted sweater for 
Christmas. Knowing that she wouldnY 
get a thank-you notę, but wanting to 
lcnow whether he had received it, she 
wrote and asked him if it fit. She got 
back a post card, the total message of 
which was: 

"It fits. 

Johnny Black ." 

C.H. Buchanan 
Scotia, New York 

Not Fiat at Ali 

My connection with the State of 
Vermont is through my late wife, who 
was born and raised there. I just pur- 
chased the 1929 boolc The New World, 
College Readings in English. The first 
reading was called // Vermont / ,/ by 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher. Her compar- 
isons to the other States in the North¬ 
east and how Vermonters are so un- 
afraid of life's pitfalls and not caught 
up in the societal need to succeed fi- 
nancially I found true even today. 

The reading mentioned Et han 
AllerTs statement that 'The gods of the 
hills are not the gods of valleys." 
Could this be the origin of the term 
"flatlanders?" I was always afraid that 
I was one, but my Vermont father-in- 
law has assured me that I am not. His 
explanation is driven by the demand 
that he be talcen to Mount Rainier Na¬ 
tional Park on each trip here. He says 
anyone living around something that 
tali could not be called a flatlander. 

Thank God! 

Jim Morris 
Renton, Washington 


Send letters to: Vermont Life, Letters to the 
Editor, 6 Baldwin Street, Montpelier, 
VT 05602; fax: (802) 828-3366; e-mail: 
vtlife@lif.State.vt.us 



THE 

CLEAN 

YIELD 


Portfolio management tailored to meet each 
client's financial needs and social values. 

We specialize in services for individuals and 
provide our clients with a bi-monthly newsletter. 


SOCIALLY 
RESPONS! VE 
FINANCIAL 
SERVICES 
SINCE 1985 


For morę information ca II 800.809.6439 or write: 

The Clean Yield 

P.O. Box 1 17 

Garvin Hill Road 

Greensboro, VT 05841 


Social Screens Address 

Environment 
Women & Minorities 
Humań Rights 
Labor Relations 
Corporate Citizenship 
Animal Rights 
Nuclear Proliferation 
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Vermont Cob Smoked Ham & Turkey 
—now at a $29.00 sayings! 




“You woiTt find a better-tasting ham than 
the old-fashioned Corncob Smoked Ham that Harringtorfs makes 
up here in Vermont. And for turkey lovers, hereT our tender, 
moist and fully-cooked Cob Smoked Boneless Turkey Breast. It's 
smoky-delicious, 100% white meat with no fillers. You’11 love them 
both —and that s my promise or your money back!” Vern Richburg, Smokemaster 




FREE! 




WR ^ Order your 

Harrington's Ham 
and Turkey Breast now 
(both shipped to same 
address) at this special 
combination price and we'll 
include 6 oz. of our Aged 
Cheddar and 1/2 Ib. Cob 
Smoked Bacon—free 


CODĘ 2986 


IL\KFJX(jTONS 2986 Main Street, Richmond. VT 05477 

f i 137-834 Send your G0URMET PACKAGE: Ready-to-Cook Half Ham (6 Ibs.) plus Fully-Cooked 
1 — 1 Boneless Turkey Breast (2 Ibs.) to same address for only $39.90, plus $9.95 shipping. total $49.85. 
Includes 6 oz. Cheddar and 1/2 Ib. Bacon FREE. 

□ Payment Enclosed 

Name □ Charge my () VISA () MC 

" ( ) AMEX ( ) Diners ( )Discover 

Address_ (Include card no. and exp. datę, plus 

your name and address if different 
from shipping address above.) 
Available in Continental US only. 

Limit 2. Not for retail Stores. 


. Zip. 


To Charge Orders, Cali: (802) 434-4444 
To Fax Orders, Dial: (802) 434-3166 
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Madę i n V e r m o n t 




50 Years of Art at Bennington Potters 

By Cheryl Dorschner 
Photographed by Hubert Schriebl 


P aul Silberman 
was showing 
two women a 
teapot in the base- 
ment of the Benning¬ 
ton Potters North 
shop in Burlington. 

"This is actually 
madę from five 
pieces," he said, 
holding the mottled indigo "blue agate" 
pottery in one hand, "the pot, the spout, 
the handle, the cover and the infuser." 
He removed the lid with the other hand 
to reveal the white infuser. 


Shoppers have no 
idea that this storę 
clerk is actually the 
company's generał 
manager, a man 
who may have 
madę morę changes 
at Bennington Pot¬ 
ters sińce his arrival 
in October 1997 
than it has seen in its 50-year history. 
He would take issue with that idea, of 
course. "Ali I did was layer on things 
that were already in place," says Sil¬ 
berman. "Fm trying to get good people 


to do what they do naturally." 

He is ąuick to point out that Ben¬ 
nington Potters, which has practically 
become a household name, is still a 
smali, craft-oriented, design-led family 
operation daily inspired by its founder, 
David Gil. 

Gil, 76, says, "I work all the time. I 
design, make technical Solutions ... 
Fm here at least eight hours a day — 
well, I do go to the gym three times a 
week." Nonę of GiFs four children is 
involved in the company, but Sheela 
Harden, his wife sińce November 
1997, has been with the company for 
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HOW TO SHOP 




The Bennington Potters storę and some of the compamfs trademark spatterware. 
Left, fonnder David Gil , top, and, below, thefamous trigger nntg. 

Right, shopping at Potters Yard in Bennington. 


about 30 years. She ran the Brasserie 
restaurant at Bennington Potters for 20 
years and now is vice president and 
comptroller. In the whole company, 
there are never morę than about 60 
employees, making pottery, packag- 
ing, shipping, selling and working be- 
hind the scenes at locations in Ben¬ 
nington and Burlington. Three people 
have been with the company 25 years 
or morę. 

"Potters make 3,000 machine- 
formed pieces — up to 30 different 
shapes — a day," Silberman says, 
ąuickly adding that it's not just pro- 
duction work; this is hand-made pot¬ 
tery. "Each piece is touched by human 
hands 14 times before it reaches the 
kiln," as potters shape the pieces, ap- 
ply spouts, handles and the like. 

The Bennington Potters linę con- 
sists of about 250 vitrified stoneware 
items in five spatterware colors and 
i white. A classic five-piece dinnerware 
set sells for about $70. The double- 
handled "trigger mug" ($9), first the 
ragę with the beat generation, now 
j finds itself in the hands of everyone 
from elders with arthritis to the 
Bloomingdale's crowd. 

Complementing a rangę of well- 
known cookware and dinnerware are 
3 candlesticks, pitchers, bowls — even a 
i washstand set. Ali go from oven or mi- 
• crowave to table to dishwasher. The 


company also malces terra-cotta 
planters, birdbaths and bird feeders. 

Silberman has worlced to improve 
production efficiency, added Wholesale 
sales people, and, he says, has "re-edu- 
cated" the sales force at the two retail 
shops and hired seven new people in 
Burlington. He's revamped both Stores, 
changed the mix of offerings, added 
new displays and featured an upscale 
home-furnishings gallery. He launched 
a mail-order business, added a toll-free 
phone number and added factory-au- 
thorized Stores in Wilmington, Weston 
and Marlboro. 

Silberman keeps tabs on costs and 
revenue. "It cost us $20,000 to produce 
just 35 of these pieces," he says, hold¬ 
ing up a limited edition anniversary 
teapot that sells for $100 for first qual- 
ity and $50 for seconds. 

The difference in the way Silberman 
and Gil approach business is like fire 
and water. The same kind of fire and 
water combination that makes suc- 
cessful pottery seems to make a suc- 
cessful business partnership. 

"David Gil has a total design orien- 
tation with limitless energy. My job is 
to keep him out of trouble," Silberman 
says of his bottom-line orientation. 

Silberman, who holds an engineer- 
ing degree, thinks about sales and sees 
the company as a well-engineered op- 
eration. "David Gil hates salesmen 


You can buy the ceramic artistry of 
Bennington Potters ware by phone. 
Cali 800-205-8033 to order or for a 
brochure, but don't miss a stop at one 
of the two Stores. 

The original is Bennington Potters, 
324 County Street, Bennington, VT 
05201, tel. 800-205-8033. There are 
factory tours Monday through Friday 
at 10 a.m. and 2 p.m., plus the widest 
selection of the company's products, 
including factory seconds. There are 
also many other kinds of pottery, plus 
tabletop and decorative accessories 
and glassware. To reach County 
Street, go north on Route 7 from its in- 
tersection with Route 9 in Bennington 
and tum right at the first traffic light. 
Flours: Monday-Saturday 9:30 a.m.-6 
p.m.; Sunday 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

Bennington Potters North, at 127 
College Street in downtown Burling¬ 
ton (802-863-2221), has a wide selec¬ 
tion of Bennington Potters ware as 
well as factory seconds, furniture, 
rugs, household decorations, glass¬ 
ware and gifts. Hours: Monday-Friday 
9 a.m.-9 p.m.; Saturday 9:30 a.m.-6 
p.m.; Sunday 11 a.m.-5 p.m. 


and engineers," Silberman muses. "I 
embody both." 

"You got it," says Gil of that assess- 
ment. "But Silberman is a breath of 
fresh air.... I was always teetering. I 
madę all the changes over the years by 
borrowing. Now we make them out of 
earnings." 
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ComforTable without 
holding you captive 


Looking for conifortable li v- 
ing room seating that doesn’t 
swallow you whole? You just 
found it, and it’s called the 
Vermont Campaign Series 
from Pompanoosuc Mills. 

This unique design makes 
extended sitting a pleasure 
and getting up afterward a 
breeze. Available in chair, 
love seat, couch & ottoman. 


The Yermont Campaign Chair by Pompanoosuc Mills 


Pompanoosuc Mills We build furniture for life 

800 . 841.6671 ORWWW.POMPY.COM 
FOR A FREE COLOR CATALOG OF OUR ALL OUR FURNITURE 


New York City 
Wesport, CT 
West Hartford,CT 
Cambridge, MA 
Concord, NH 


21 2.226.5960 
203.227.2446 
860.561.5207 
617.494.0406 
603.225.7975 



NASHUA, NH 603.883.9868 

HANOVER, NH 603.643.1530 

Burlington, VT 802.862.8208 

Factory showroom 
East Thetford, VT 800.841.6671 
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Everything You 


MADĘ IN YERMONT 


Since Silberman came on board, 
sales at this little part-craft-shop-part- 
factory have grown morę than 50 per- 
cent over the prior year, each month 
for the past 18 months, says Silber¬ 
man. "We're still out-selling our abil- 
ity to produce certain products each 
time we ratchet up production," he 
says. Silberman can't predict where 
the leveling off point might be. He tal- 
lies "90,000 transactions a year, and 50 
percent of our customers are new buy- 
ers. And mail order sales are just kick- 
ing in." 

Bennington is a place long synony- 
mous with pottery. From 1793 to 1858 
the town was home to several potter- 
ies: Norton &. Company, Fenton &. 
Norton, Lyman, Fenton's Enamels, 
U.S. Pottery and others. Today, these 
well-documented antiąues fetch top 
prices. A substantial collection resides 
at the Bennington Museum. 

So it was serendipity that in 1948 
David Gil and three partners pooled 
their savings to start a pottery coopera- 
tive/commune in Bennington. (Gil had 
been a pottery assistant in New York 
City and had studied ceramics at Al¬ 
fred University.) 

"I saved the money I madę as a radio 
operator in the Merchant Marines, put 
a down-payment on a barn in Yer¬ 
mont. The rest was hardscrabble," 
says Gil. 

As Silberman tells it, by January of 
that first Vermont winter, the other , 
partners sold Gil their shares and he 
became sole owner of Bennington Pot- 
ters. "They didn't last morę than four 
weeks, really," Gil says. 

"He was a beatnik before there were 
beatniks. He was a hippie before hip- 
pies. He was an entrepreneur before 
the trend," says Silberman, reciting 
what has become the Bennington Pot- 
ters legend. 

At trade shows where professional < 
potters gather, Silberman runs into - 
one person after another with a David 
Gil story to tell. "A lot of people say • 
something like T remember that old 
guy in the 1960s when my car broke j, 
down, and he gave me soup. I had no 
money, nothing to eat. I still remem¬ 
ber the soup;' or 'he gave me a mold . 
and helped me start my business.' " ( 
There seems to be no end to David Gil - 
stories. 

Another legendary turning point . 
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came when a traveling salesman — 
traveling a bit too fast, perhaps — 
crashed into the Route 7 storę in 1959. 
"He saw the stuff on display and got 
excited and pulled over a bit too 
ąuickly," Gil recalls. When he couldn't 
pay for the damage, the salesman — as 
unlikely as it sounds — toolc pottery 
with him, promising to sell it for Gil. 
Within two weeks Bennington Potters 
had its first order from a national de- 
partment storę chain. "At that point 
David Gil went from a craftsman to a 
production art potter," says Silberman. 
Soon 22 people worlced for Gil in a stu¬ 
dio under his house. The kilns kept 
the house warm in winter. 

In 1962 Gil bought a lumberyard on 
County Street and moved his opera- 
tion to what is today called Potter's 
Yard. This space has grown from the 
pottery and retail shop to a 5/4-acre in- 
town tourist stop. Here visitors dine at 
the Brasserie, shop in a cluster of 
1 shops, or rest in rockers on the patio. 

"Men sit out there while wives shop," 

1 says Silberman, "or couples just sit 
there together for hours." 

Silberman met Gil right there in 
Potters Yard, "by chance, on a beauti- 
ful fali day. I said to him, 7 tell me 
t about your business,' " he recalls. De- 
spite his background in engineering 
and sales — or because of it, Silber¬ 
man, a Connecticut native who gradu- 
: ated from the University of Pittsburgh, 
i convinced Gil to hire him. Silberman 
i had recently moved back to New Jer¬ 
sey from Colorado where he had 
: owned retailing businesses selling 
"hard goods, snów blowers" and the 
e like. Previously he had been the presi- 
dent of two German companies based 
in New Jersey. 

Gil tells the story a slightly different 
way: "Consultants try to come in here 
all the time. I mostly blow them off. 
il So one day, a guy walks in with a gray 
pin-striped suit and polished shoes .... 
I passed him off to my wife and he 
talked to her four or five days. He was 
very good. We hit it off together. He's 
new life ; I'm young, but he's younger." 

By this spring Silberman hopes to 
have opened another Bennington Pot- 
; ters storę and to feature David Gil's 
own art pottery in galleries bearing his 
J name. "For over 50 years Bennington 
Potters has been promoting Benning¬ 
ton, Yermont. Bennington Potters is a 


WILL MOSES 

What a cool picture! 

“Ice Pond" 

14'A"x 16'A" 

This hand-pulled 
serigraph on fine paper 
is limited to an edition 
of only 375. Each 
has been personally 
signed and numbered 
by Will Moses, 
one of America's 
favorite folk artists. 

Mt. Nebo Gallery 

60 Grandma Moses Road, Eagle Bridge, NY 12057 (just off Rte. 22) 

15 Minutes from Bennington, VT... 35 Minutes from Manchester, VT 

Free color catalog is available 1-800-328-6326 

Visit the Will Moses Dealer nearest you: 

Bennington Museum, Bennington, VT Framing Format, St. Tohnsbury, VT 

Bailey's Country Storę, East Burkę, VT Jay Country Storę, Jay, VT 

Blue Heron Gallery, South Burlington, VT Craft Haus, Wilmington, VT 
F.H. Gillingham & Sons, Woodstock, VT 
Visit us on the Web at www.willmoses.com 




VERM0NT’S 

0LDEST 

NURSERY 


offers the finest balsam 
wreaths. Handcrafted in 
Vermont’s Northeast 
Kingdom, our wreaths 
will add the look and 
scent ofVermont to your 
Christmas. Each wreath is 
double-sided, measures 24" and 
is tastefully 
cones, berries and a red velvet bow. 
will gladly enclose a giftcard. 


$ 22 . 98 ' 

V/MC or personal check 


Wreaths will arrive 
within 10 days of ordering. 

To order by phone cali 

802 - 425-2811 

or write: 

Horsford Gardens & Nursery 
H0RSF0RD 2058 North Greenbush Road 
Gardens & Nursery Charlotte, Yermont 05445 


W* 

m 


m 


«*» 




ii* 


I *Please add $6.50 per wreath to cover 
shipping and handling. Wreaths shipped 
to VT please include 5% sales tax. 
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SPONSORED BY THE V E R M O NT CRAFTS COUNCIL www.vermontcrafts.com 



Or send $3 postage and handling to Yennont Crafts 
Council, PO Box 938, Montpelier, VT 05601 
(802) 223-3380 for llie most recent copy 
of the 52-page Vermont Crafts Guide. — ° 


J isit the most comprehensive Web 
with information on over 300 of 
Vermont’s finest artisans. 

www. v er mon terafts. com 


Sile 
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Showcases the largest collection of 
mounted wildlife in the Adiron- 
dacks. Over 230 mounts on display. 
Also features: antler chandeliers & 
lighting fixtures, antler furniturc, 
rustic art, collectibles, books, gifts, 
souvenirs & jewelry. 

Stop and visit the most unique 
storę in the Adirondacks 
Hours: 9 AM - 5 PM, 6 days. 

Closed Wednesday. 

Main St., Keene, NY 
( 518 ) 576-9549 
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the 

turnpike 

road 

wood-fired functional 
pottery in the oriental 
tradition for food, flowers 
and contemplation 


Malcolm Wright, Marlboro, Yermont 05344 /802-254-2168/e.mail: tpkrd@sover.net 


Spheres of Influence 



106 Main Street 
Brattleboro, VT 05301 
(802) 257-7044 
FAX (802) 257-3049 
www.vtartisans.com 
e-mail: vtart@ sover.net 


So. Yermont's largest contemporary crafts gallery 


YERMONT 

Artisan 

DE8IGNS 


Hand-Crafted Wedding Rings & 
Creative gifts for the bride and groom 
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MADĘ IN YERMONT 


well-lcnown name, but David Gil is 
an unknown name," says Silberman. 
"Pd lilce for David to go back to art 
and fili a gallery with David's own 
art regardless of the market — to 
give voice to his art. Let's let him do 
what he does best, create things. We 
will have come fuli circle." 

Bennington Potters is in keeping 
with "the Bauhaus theory of deliver- 
ing art to everyday people," says Sil¬ 
berman. 

Or as Gil says, "I want to make 
pottery used by a wide rangę of peo¬ 
ple; it has to have a universality. Of 
course with that point of view we 
had 12 strikes against us." 

However, just as antiąue pottery 
madę in Bennington is treasured by 
collectors, nouveau 1950s and '60s 
Bennington Pottery has found a mar¬ 
ket. "I saw 1959 salt and pepper shak- 
ers going for $50 each," says Silber¬ 
man. "A 1962 pottery piąte now goes 
for $110." Silberman himself is a col- 
lector of '50s furnishings. And he has 
unearthed some of the pottery's early 
works in nooks and crannies in the 
factory and sold them as David Gil 



A worker removes an artfully cast 
Bennington Potters piece front its mold. 


signed art at top prices. "I spent a 
whole month collecting and rescuing 
old pieces here, from the 1948 lcind of 
art tile to Macy's production pieces. I 
see things that look lilce Chinese food 
containers and things that look lilce 
antiąue pottery," says Silberman. "I 
see a variety in designs, a wide rangę of 
creativity and problem solving. I have 
a few thousand pieces and it blows my 
mind that they came out of this little 
pottery." 

But why do homemakers from 


Westchester County, New York, to 
Kyoto, Japan, find those heavy 
casseroles thick with glaze so irre- 
sistible? There is at once a classic 
pottery linę to each piece and a con¬ 
temporary look. 

"Many pieces are eccentric," ac- 
lcnowledges Silberman. "The mixing 
bowls, for instance, are deep and nar- 
row, the opposite of what you'd ex- 
pect, but as a result, batter doesnY 
splatter when it's beaten." 

"I want people to feel good using 
it," says Gil. "Then we've entered 
into their lives. That's significant to 
me. We're part of the fabric of the 
country. That may be a leap." 

Says Silberman: "I don't think it's 
the Vermont name or this funky old 
building or the odd old people so long 
identified with the name. The fact is 
that the stuff fits in your hand. People 
piele it up and it feels right. If you 
watch his hands [GiPs, as he works], 
you can see that he knows if a piece 
feels right." 


Cheryl Dorschner of Williston is a regular 
contributor to Yennont Life. 
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SPONSORED BY THE YERMONT CRAFTS COUNCIL www.vermontcrafts.com 
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Vermont 

Seasons Calendar 1999 

(Formerly the Vermont Life Weather Calendar) 

Showcasing the beauty of Vermont in all 
its seasonal splendor. Each month features 
a beautiful photo of Vermont, and a 
monthly calendar highlighted with un- 
usual weather observations, fascinating 
facts, lorę and statistics, plus room to 
write your own notes below. Large 
format, 13 x IO/ 2 , opening to 13x21. 

CWE9052 $11.95 

(CWE9252 Two or morę: $10.95 ea.) 

Use the hatidy order form 
opposite page 73, 
orcall: 800-455-3399. 


£ ;! 1 U 


Vermont Life magazine 

6 Baldwin Street, Montpelier, VT 05602 



ARTISANS' 

HAND 

A Gallcry of Yermont Crafts 


89 Main St. at City Center ❖ Montpelier, VT 

M-Sat 10-5:30 & Sun 11-3 ❖ (802)229-9492 
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Custom Needlepoint 
New Designs by Favorite Artists 
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Sleigh Coffee Tabled 


Shown: 
Native Cherry 
$45(F 

(42"Lx 17"W 
x 24" H) 


Also available: 

Solid Oak, 
Antiqued Paint, 
& Ltd. Editions 


Cali or write for 
our brochure ... 


Yermont Sleigh Company 

Box 8341 — Gleason Road — Rutland, VT 05701 
(802) 775-7674 http://www.vermontsleigh.com 

mc/visa/amex/disc 
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liii • Route 100 
Yermont 


Tour Mili: 

Monday - Friday, 
8am - 3pm 

Retail Storę: 

7 DAYS A WEEK, 
9am - 5pm 

Internet: 

www. bowl mi 11. com 
‘secure on-line shoppinf 

FREE BROCHURE 

1-800-828-1005 
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MADĘ FURNITURE OUTLET 

Solid wood furniture madę in Vermont by local craftsmen — an invesłmenł in 
quality łhat will lasł for generations. 

Visił our new showroom 2% miles soułh of Brandon on Route 7. 

"We Ship Anywnere" Brochure available 
Route 7, Brandon, VT 05733 
802-247-0117 Fax 802-247-4301 
Mon-Sat 10-5, Sun 1 1-4 
Historie Rte. 7A, Manchester Center, VT 05255 
802-362-7091 Fax 802-362-7195 Mon-Sat 10-5, Sun 11-4 
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Skiing Family-Style at Maplehurst Farm 


By Katie Arnold 
Photographed by Kindra Clineff 


B uilt in the 1840s, the main 
house at Peter and Sandra Geb- 
bie's Maplehurst Farm in 
Greensboro is a smali but sturdy clap- 
board building with the feel of a place 
that has pushed beyond its original 
framework without getting notice- 
ably bigger. New additions have been 
tacked on over time — the linoleum- 
floored kitchen and a smali laundry 
room in bacie — but the wide spruce 
beams that extend from one end of 


the pantry, elear through to the living 
room, and the smooth, well-worn 
floorboards that dip slightly by the 
fireplace, are proof that the house has 
seen a lot of life — five generations of 
it, beginning with Peter's great-great- 
grandfather John McClellan. 

In the kitchen, Sandra puts a pot of 
coffee on and motions me to the win- 
dow over the sink. You can follow the 
horizon to a smali, knobby rise 30 
miles to the north: Jay Peak. The 




. 
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and I were constantly 
eyeing the land, figuring 
out which slope was 
longest, which one was 
toughest," says Peter. 
"You can still see the cedar pole from 
the original tow. Probably spent 15 
years there before we moved it." For 
now, though, they've run out of op- 
tions — the ropę tow has talcen over 
the steepest, longest hill on the 270- 
acre farm, where it's been for the last 
11 years. There's nowhere to go but 
down. 

It wouldn't have been difficult for 
Donald Gebbie to design his family's 
tow in 1961. There were several simi- 
lar family-run, hut-and-woodstove 
operations in the area — most no- 
tably Cochran's smali com- 
mercial tow in Richmond — 
on which to model it. In fact, 
the country's first ropę tow 
was built on a smali hill just 
north of Woodstock in 1934, 
with the help of a crude ink- 
drawn diagram, 1,800 feet of 
ropę, and a dilapidated 
Model-T Ford for power. In 
the years and decades that 
followed, Vermont embraced 
slciing. By the mid-'70s, a 
record 80 ski areas of all sizes 
had sprouted up across the 
Green Mountain State alone. 
As Vermont's ski industry 
burgeoned, however, the 
smali mom-and-pop opera¬ 
tions found themselves 
loclced in a struggle to sur- 
vive. 

"Families began looking to 
the big mountains for slope- 
side amenities and good 
snów conditions; the little 
guys had trouble attracting 
skiers," explained Vermont 
Ski Areas Association 
spokesman Bill Scheer. "'The 
prosperous ski areas up- 
graded to chairlifts, but most 


mountain stands as a re- 
minder of why the Geb¬ 
bie family is one of a 
dwindling breed of Ver- 
mont farm families who 
milk together, sugar together and ski 
together — right out their bacie door. 
It's probably because, and not in spite 
of, their proximity to northern Ver- 
mont's four major commercial ski ar¬ 
eas — Jay, Burkę Mountain, Smug- 
glers' Notch and Stowe Mountain Re¬ 
sort— that the Gebbies are so com- 
mitted to the ski hill in the field be- 
hind their house. 

A Greensboro institution for al- 
most two generations, Maplehurst 
FarnTs homemade ropę tow was built 
by Peter's father, Donald Gebbie, in 
1961. 

"I was just a kid when my 
older brothers and sisters 
started to ski at the big re- 
sorts nearby," recalls Peter, 
a ąuiet man in his early 40s 
with a mop of red hair and 
piercing blue eyes. "They 
thought they were too ex- 
pensive, so they decided to 
build their own." 

Their father, a man who 
had never slcied a day in his 
life but who kept a verita- 
ble armory of saws and 
scythes in the outbuildings, 
recognized potential in the 
long, ambling slope across 
the lane and obliged. Al- 
most immediately, friends 
and neighbors, even stu- 
dents from Sterling College 
in Craftsbury, began mak- 
ing the trip up the two-mile 
dirt road for free skiing on 
the farm. 

Over the next 36 years, 
the family would move the 
ski hill four times, carving 
out new runs on steeper 
grades, but never missing a 
single season. "My brother 


Mil king cows and making mapie 
syrup are the businesses at 
Maplehurst Farm, which sits 
on a hill in Greensboro . But each 
winter there's time for family 
and friends to ride the ski 
tow to the top of the biggest hill 
on the place and ski, board 
or sled back down . 
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Reservations: 800-843-1801 


^ Old 

Iavern 


GRAFTON, YERMONT 


Inn Particular. 


We expect things to be 
just so, just perfect, and in 
particular, just as you’d 
imagine winter in Vermont to 
be. Fortunately for all of us, 
we’ve had a bit of practice. 
Since 1801, The Old Tavern 
at Grafton has set about the 


business of getting it right. 

From the warmth of our 
greeting to the warmth of the 
hearth; from the extraordi- 
nary meals in our dining 
room, to the snugness of the 
tavern and the unparalleled 
comfort of our guest rooms, 
our goal is not to meet your 
expectations, but to exceed 
them. In all areas, in no uncertain terms. 

The New York Times has called The Old 
Tavern at Grafton “...the choicest inn of all.” 
We’ve madę up rooms for Glysses S. Grant, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, Emerson, Kipling, and 
Henry David Thoreau. May we turn down the 
bed for you? 


Grafton Ponds Nordic Ski & Mountain 
Bike Center, one of the finest cross-country 
ski facilities in New England, sits just down 
the road from The Old Tavern. Grafton 
Ponds features 30k of groomed trails, 60k 
of back-country terrain, a 600’ snowtube 
halfpipe, snowshoeing, and pond skating by 
bonfire light. Frankly, it’s the best thing to 
happen to winter sińce snów. 


802-843-2400 



GRAFTON PONDS 

NORDIC SKI & MOUNTAIN BIKE CENTER 
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WouldiTt you rather buy directly from the mili? 


Manufacturers Direct 
Furniture at True 
Factory Direct Prices 

Shaker, Mission & Contemporary 
Styles in Solid Oak, Cherry, 
Mapie & Pine 


Visit our showroom 6 miles south of Middlebury, VT or write or cali for our free brochure 
We Skip Anywbert P.O. Box 125, Salisbury, VT 05769 • (802) 352-6650 11:30-4 
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of the ones who had stuck hard by 
their ropę tows are gone now." 

Ironically, then, as accommodating 
the scores of winter tourists who 
came for a taste of rural Yankee living 
and the East's best skiing became an 
important part of Vermont's econ- 
omy, the ropę tows themselves — the 
very essence of local ski culture — 
were fast eroding. "Unfortunately, it's 
a matter of service. Out-of-staters 
want the complete winter vacation 
package, not a hut-and-woodstove ex- 
perience and a couple hundred feet of 
vertical," declares Scheer. "And, re- 
ally, why would they?" 

For longtime Greensboro resident 
Doug Fleer, whose children ski at 
Maplehurst Farm on most winter 
Sundays, the answer is easy. "It's a 
nifty old-time thing to do," he says. 
"It's not about crowds or modern con- 
yenience. 11's about visiting with 
neighbors." Peter Romans, a wood- 
worker in neighboring Albany who 
helps the Gebbies brush-hog the hill 
every fali and cut saplings for slalom 
poles, sees it much the same way. 
"Everybody knows each other, so it's 
a great little thing for Sunday after- 
noons," he offers, explaining what's 
drawn him to the ropę tow almost 
every winter weekend for the past 12 
years. "And it's close, it's free, and 
there's a heck of a lot of powder." 

Peter Gebbie gave me a tour of the 
ski hill via tractor. The 150-horse- 
power Case is an immense mass of 
red Steel, and when Peter turns the 
key it roars to life with a deafening 
bellow. Wedged together on the cab's 
narrow seat, we lurch across the field 
and into the woods. Perhaps a quar- 
ter-mile from the house, Peter shuts 
the tractor off, and we get out at the 
top of the hill, looking down at what 
looks like a half-dozen smali ski trails 
etched out of the trees. Yellow tubing 
for collecting mapie sap switchbacks 
a maze-like pattern across the slopes, 
part of a 35-mile tubing network here 
and typical of the many "natural" ob- 
stacles that challenge skiers at Maple¬ 
hurst Farm. 

"You dodge trees, dodge tubing, 
dodge other people," says Peter, not 
one to mince words. "And we set up 
gates and jumps." 

Peter, for obvious reasons, is a fa- 
natical skier. He madę his first turns 
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on the farm when he was five ; by age 
15, he was operating the tow himself, 
hitching the tractor to it at the start 
of every ski day and malcing surę the 
ropę ran smoothly. In 1973, he en- 
rolled at Vermont Technical College 
in Randolph and earned a spot on 
their racing team, "skiing in places 
Td never heard of." He married Sandy, 
from nearby Woodbury, in 1977. Two 
years later, looking for steeper steeps 
and deeper powder, they moved to 
Jackson Hole, Wyoming. "We went 
because it has the highest vertical in 
the country," Peter explains. "Why 
else would you go?" 

Once there, though, they found it 
difficult to imagine leaving the craggy 
slopes of the Tetons. "We planned to 
go for a year, but we were certainly 
discussing the possibility of staying 
longer. We needed a break from farm- 
ing, and the skiing was incredible," 
recalls Sandy. In the spring of 1980, 
however, Peter's father died of cancer 
and Sandy and Peter went home to 


run the farm. "Corning bacie," Sandy 
says wistfully, "we realized that we'd 
probably be farming forever." 

Seventeen years later, they're still 
farming — 150 Holsteins and a 1,000- 
gallons-a-year mapie sugaring busi¬ 
ness — but they're still skiing, too. At 
barely 2,000 feet above sea level, the 
"summit" of their ski hill is a far ery 
from Jackson Hole, but that doesn't 
seem to bother Peter, who argues that 
although his hill is smali — a couple 
hundred feet of vertical, maybe — it's 
no bunny slope. For starters, Peter's 
weelcly "grooming" run consists of 
dragging a 20-foot log behind the trac¬ 
tor to flatten out any flagrant incon- 
sistencies on the slope,- anything 
smaller than an ice-slicked ski jump 
or lumpy mogul is left pretty much 
unchanged. "I madę a roller once," 
Peter explains, "but after I ran into 
enough trees, it didn't roli anymore. 
It just dragged. Now I use the log, 
which does a decent job, but it's still 
no SnoCat." 


Natural obstacles aside, the real 
challenge comes in mastering the tow 
itself, a 1,000-foot piece of tractor- 
powered polypropylene ropę that cir- 
cles endlessly from the bottom of the 
hill to the top. Underneath it is a 
grooved tracie that ąuickly becomes a 
slick, snow-packed chute. "Going up 
a ropę reąuires a little work, a little 
fortitude," Peter says with a nod to- 
ward the slope. "Hanging on can be 
tough, but it's morę a mind thing 
than it is physical." 

Doug Fleer, however, is ąuiclc to 
disagree. "You've got to stay in the 
track, and then you've got to make 
surę you let go before it goes through 
the tires and starts bacie down the 
hill," he cautions. "It's lilce riding an 
escalator with skis on. There's an ele¬ 
ment of danger, no ąuestion." 

Peter has added a system that dis- 
engages the tractor motor should 
someone fail to let go of the ropę at 
the top. "We're concerned about 
safety and people having a good time 


Itke this 




Theres a lot of energy 
to bum at this age. 

Then 1 think, boy, 
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Incredible terrain, top-ranked snów concTitions, legendary :SEr^iće. 
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MCKERNON 


DESIGN • CONSTRUCTION • INTERIORS • FURNISHINGS 


Brandon, Vermont (888) 484"4200 Glens Falls, New York 

www. sover. ne t/~ mckemon 
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he Mad River Yalley 



J— he beautiful Mad 
19 River Valley is 
home to the Sugarbnsh 
and Mad River Glen ski 
resorts and close by to 
Stowe and Killington— 
the finest skiing and 
snowboarding terrain 
east of the Rockies. 

The Valley includes 
the towns of Warren, 
Waitsfield and Fayston 
and is located on Route 
100, along the banks of 
the Mad River. 


THE HEART Of SNÓW COUNTRY 


Lodging Reservations: (800) 82 VISIT 

Information: (802) 496-3409 ™ — mm 

WWW.SUgarbUShchamber.org €-mail: chamber@madriver.com 
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with family," Sandy says. 

Fleer, who had hip surgery five 
years ago, is now mostly a spectator, 
standing at the bottom as his kids 
come barreling down and, on the 
colder days, waiting with popcorn and 
hot chocolate in the warming hut — a 
prime vantage point from which to 
watch the weekly events unfold. 
"Let's put it this way," he says with a 
laugh, "Once they get up the hill, 
people use whatever they can to slide 
down it." 

Peter notes that there have been a 
few brolcen legs and sprains over the 
decades. // We / ve always said, if you 
can ski here, you can ski anywhere," 
he says. 

"In the best of times, we probably 
had 50 people here on any given day," 
Sandy had told me earlier. "Then, 
about 10 years ago, the numbers 
dropped off. You have trends, of 
course, and cross-country skiing got 
real big." In the past few years, how- 
ever, the tow has enjoyed a resur- 
gence of sorts. "Downhill has come 
bacie," Peter acknowledges from his 
perch atop the tractor, "and we've 
started getting snowboarders and tele- 
markers, too." 

Now, most of the two dozen people 
who flock to the ski hill every Sunday 
afternoon are friends and neighbors, 
parents with young children and 
teenagers learning to snowboard. But 
there is always someone new, a 
friend-of-a-friend or an out-of-towner 
who has heard about the family-run 
ropę tow up north in Greensboro. 
And, as he has for the past 26 years, 
Peter is out there, too, carving wide 
GS turns on the smooth runs or per- 
haps skiing "the glades" with his 
daughters — but always keeping a 
watchful eye on the tow and his fel- 
low skiers. 

"Ali we care about is that people 
have fun," Peter says, as he parlcs the 
Case next to the barn and motions for 
me to hop out. "We just want people 
to come and ski because we're happy 
here if they're here." 

"Skiing with the neighbors," says 
Sandy, "that's what lceeps us sane 
during 12-hour sugaring shifts." 


Katie Arnold is an editor at Outside mag- 
azine and a graduate of Middlebury Col¬ 
lege. 
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ETHAN ALLEN 

Rutland - 


The Amtrak® 
Vermonter has 
been such a 
success that 
now you can 
take in every 
rustic barn and 
scenie hill in 


Vermont along two Amtrak 
routes. On Amtrak’s Ethan 
Allen service you’ll have 
a relaxing ride all the way 
to Rutland. And car rentals 
are now available in most 


ERMONTER 

-StAlbans 


_Bł^mgton-Essex junction 

- Waterbu ry-Stowe 

- Nontpelier-Barre 
— Randolph 

Wbite River Junction 
Windsor-Mt. Ascutney 

- Claremont, Nlf— 
Belfows Falls 
Brattleboro j 
- Springfield j 
-Hartford j 
New Haven I 

Stamford I 


take off on 
your own 
to explore. 
Poke around 
in antique 


mm 


Philadełphia i 
Wilmington I 

- Baltimore I 

I shops. Or 

take advan- 

tage of the 


States beautiful hiking and 
biking trails. So no matter 
why you come toVermont, 
Amtrak gives you one morę 
reason to take the train. For 
reservations, cali your travel 


stations, so when you arrive, you can agent or Amtrak at 1-800-USA-RAIL 


Amtrak 
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maple 

SYRUP 


vlAPLE 


Come 

Home 


Ir s the Flayor of Yermont! 


Vermont 
. Maple 


LRLI.NCiTON 


. 




Pure Vermont Mapie Syrup is 100% natural, a product of our pristine 
native forests, Insist on Pure Vermont Maple Syrup for the classic flavor 
and essential vitamins and minerałs that Mother Naturę provides. 

It's simply the finest available anywhere. 

P.S. By Yermont law, syrup labeled Pure Vermont Maple Syrup contains no 
addilwes, preseivatives or artificial ingredients. 


Celebrate 
centuńes of 
a proud 
tradition. 

Pure Vermont 
Maple Syrup - 
it's the 
world's best! 
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Vermont Maple Festiv< 

April 23, 24 & 25 in St. Albans, Vermor 

l or information, contact the Vemiont Maple Festival at 
(802) 524-5800 orwww.nutt-in2qi00.com/maplefest/ 

Or write to Vermont Maple at 116 State Street, 

Montpelier, VT 05620-2901, (802) W28-24] 
www.state.vt.us/agric/mindex.htm 

You may also circle the reader's service card number to re- 
ceive additional information. 


1. Border Farm Maples, 

Derby Linę 

Our family business is located in 
Northern Vermont 1-91 exit 29. 
Delicious maple syrup shipped 
anywhere within 24 hours. Cali 
802-873-3240 or 802-873-3941 
or 802-873-3328. VISA/Master- 
card. 

2. Bragg Farm Sugarhouse, 

E. Montpelier 

Visit Bragg Farm Sugarhouse and 
gift shop and tour a traditional 
family-operated sugarhouse! 
Taste Maple Syrup and walk the 
woods where we hang 2,000 
buckets! Our large gift shop of- 
fers our own award-winning 
maple products, Vermont foods, 
sugar-on-snow and holiday gift 
baskets! 5 miles from Barre or 
Montpelier on Rte. 14 N. Cali 1- 
800-376-5757 for free catalog. 
RS# 203 


3. Couture's Maple Shop, 
Westfield 

We're a family-operated business 
making maple syrup, candies, 
cream, lollipops, dressing and 
gift packages. Stop by our maple 
shop (open year 'round, buses 
welcome) or cali us for mail or¬ 
der service, from corporate gifts 
to family presents. We're also on 
the Internet at 

www.pbpub.com/couture.htm. 
Free brochure. 802-744-2733, 1- 
800-845-2733. 

RS# 136 

4. Goodrich's Maple Farm, 

Cabot 

Learn about maple from the tree 
to your table. Family owned 
sińce 1840. Open year-round. 9- 


5 Mon.-Sat. Award-winning 
maple products. Free Catalog. 
We ship. MC/VISA accepted. 
Cabot, VT. 800-639-1854. 
goodmapl@together.net 

5. Harlow's Sugar House, 

PUTNEY 

Watch maple symp being madę 
March and early April. Visit our 
gift shop open March to Decem- 
ber featuring our own maple 
products, jams, jellies, arts and 
crafts. (802) 387-5852. 

6. Morse Farm Sugar Works, 
Montpelier 

Experience 200 years of Morse 
family traditions and a Vermont 
gift bonanza at this authentic 
sugar works. Free tours and tast- 
ing, folkart outdoor dioramas, 
and a woodshed video theater. 
Open daily year-round. 2.5 
miles up Main Street from 
downtown Montpelier. Cali for 
information or free catalog. 
1-802-223-2740 or 1-800- 
242-2740 
RS # 204 


7. Trapp Family Lodge, Stowe 

Guests join in the harvesting of 
sap on Belgian horse-drawn 
sleighs. Ski or snowshoe to our 
sugarhouse and view the old- 
fashioned sugaring process, a 
Trapp family tradition dating 
back to the 1950's. Weekly 
Sugar-on-Snow parties. Bring 
home Trapp family private-label 
symp. Ask about our "Tap at 
Trapp's" Package. 800-826-7000. 
www.trappfamily.com. 

RS# 207 

8. Vermont Maple Outlet, 
Jeffersonville 

We produce our own maple 
symp and carry maple products, 
Vermont cheeses, cob-smoked 
meats and Vermont specialty 
foods. We customize gift boxes 
or order from our FREE MAIL 
ORDER CATALOG. 802-644- 
5482, 800-858-3121. 


Paid for in part by the Vermont Maple Sugar Makers Association • Vermont Maple Festival, Inc. 
Vermont Maple Promotion Board • Vermont Department of Agriculture, Food and Markets 

Photograph: Breakfast is ready in a Yermont farmhouse kitchen. © Perceptions Inc. 
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Straighteniiig Nails 


H ere in New England we are 
very conscious of our heritage. 
Some of this is superficial, like 
putting the construction dates of our 
houses in big numerals over the front 
door or bragging about how many gen- 
erations of Vermont (or New Hamp- 
shire or Rhode Island) ancestors we 
have. Some of it, though, is morę 
meaningful. 

My father believed that one element 
of his Vermont heritage was an obliga- 
tion to pass along a set of values to me. 
Much of this he accomplished ver- 
bally, but often what he said was only 
part of what he was passing along. 

When I was ąuite young my Dad 
helped a friend remove a several-room 
wooden addition from the back of a 
brick house. His pay was all the lum- 
ber he could haul away. Dad and I 
pulled nails out of boards and beams, 
and Dad staclced the lumber behind 
the garage. He used most of it over the 
next three or four years in a variety of 
projects, including adding a two-story 
addition to our own home. 

Under Dad's careful eye I learned 
how to puli nails without damaging 
the wood they were embedded in. In 
almost all cases, the nails protruded 
through the back of the board. Some 
were bent over to ensure that they 
would not work loose. 

Working from the back of the board, 
I would pry any bent-over nails up 
straight, then gently pound the tips of 


By Roderick Bates 
Illustrated by Amy Huntington 



the nails with the hammer, driving 
them partially out of the board. Then I 
could flip the board and get the claws 
of the hammer under the heads of the 
nails and pry them out. For long nails, 
a smali piece of two-by-four between 
the hammer and the board allowed an 
extra puli. When a board was com- 
pletely free of nails, it could be added 
to the stack of lumber. 

Next, the nails were sorted by size 
and put in coffee cans. My grandfather, 
a cigar smolcer, had stored all of his 
nails in cigar boxes. To this day, I have 
in my workshop a stack of neatly la- 


beled White Owi boxes, arrayed beside 
the Maxwell House cans my father 
used. 

When all of the good nails were 
sorted, we were left with a tangled pile 
of bent nails. 

Dad then got a hammer and a fiat 
rock. 'Tome here, son," he said, "let 
me show you how to straighten nails. 
You can help me a lot if you do this." 

He showed me how to roli a nail on 
the rock until the nail humped up, 
then tap it with a hammer to flatten 
out the hump. Sometimes the nail 
would roli when strucle, pinching my 
fingers, and I would have to try again. 
Sometimes I would have to turn the 
nail several times to get all of its 
humps pounded down, each turn 
bringing the nail a little closer to 
straight. 

"Nails cost money, son," Dad ex- 
plained. " There's no need to spend 
money when you can use what you al- 
ready have." 

When I tired of straightening nails I 
would put the ones I had straightened 
in the proper cans. There were always 
morę bent nails for me to tackle the 
next time I was helping my Dad with 
his carpentry. 

As I got older, I began to work on 
projects by myself, building little 
ramps for my toy trucks to go over, or 
boxes to hołd my marbles. 

Once, one glorious spring when I 
was 10 or 11, I built a raft, slicing my 
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Visit 


CELEBRATE 

VERMONT STATE PARKS 
75th ANNIYERSARY IN 1999 


U* : 


r* 



m 



Mount Philo State Park 
opened in 1924 


Vermont's 50 State Parks offer outstanding Camping, Naturę 
Programs (at select parks), Summer Series, excellent Swimming, 
fantastic Fishing, multi-level Hiking, memorable Wedding facilities 
and 75th Anniversary Celebration events. 


Campground resewations for the 1999 
season accepted beginning January 5, 1999 


For free information please cali 
802-241-3655 or visit our web site 
at www.vtstateparks.com 
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Stowe , Vedenom 

RETIRE IN STYLE. 

Just a short walk from the 
Stowe Post Office, the 
Copley Woodlands 
Retirement Community 
offers home ownership, 
independence, security 
and service. 

You deserze a choice... 
You’ve earned it! 
802-253-4203 

www.copleywoodlands.com 


Nestled in the pine trees like a hidden treasure, 
you’ll think you’re in paradise... but really, you’re 

at 125 Thomas Lane, Stowe, Vermont 

A Part ofCopley Health Systems, Inc. 
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hand open when a hand saw (hence 
the name?) flexed and leapt out at me. 

I launched the raft in the Williams 
River, lost my balance and nearly 
drowned. I still have scars from the 
construction and memories of my 
motheris concern when I dragged 
home, soaked and muddy, bandages 
swept off in the current, blood running 
down my hand and mixing with the 
mud on my fingers. 

As I worked morę with wood, I dis- 
covered that bent nails weren't such a 
great thing to work with. Once bent, I 
they had a tendency to bend again I 
when you pounded them. I would find I 
myself making fairly complex calcula- I 
tions in applied physics, just to hit a 
warped nail on the side I thought 
would lceep it from bending and actu- 
ally drive it into the wood. With prac- 
tice, and with great patience and light 
taps of the hammer, I learned to use 
straightened nails. But the morę I used 
them, the less sense it madę. 

I was pretty surę that I understood 
the lesson of my Vermont heritage: 

Vermonters are a frugal lot. They 
have to be; money is hard to come by 
on the sidehill farms that dot the 
landscape. Farm folks save, they re- 
use, they improvise and they get by. 

In fact, the nails used to build a set- 
tleris house in the late 1700s might 
well have been the most costly items 
in its construction. The wood was all 
taken from the land. The labor was 
provided by the landowner and his 
sons. But the nails had to be purchased. 
When a farmhouse or barn burned, the 
settlers would sift through the ashes to 
find the nails and re-use them. 

I knew this. I respected it. But there 
didn't seem to be a core of sense to it 
all, at least not anymore. It was com- 
pletely reasonable to re-use lumber, 
and sińce you had to puli the old nails 
out anyway, saving the good ones was 
just common sense. But straightening 
the bent ones? I could buy a pound of 
nails for 50 cents, and save a half hour 
of time. Even at minimum wagę, my I 
time was worth morę than the 50 cents I 
I spent on nails. So, I stopped straight- I 
ening nails, and came to the conclu- I 
sion that Dad had hung on to the old I 
ways a little too long. 

Then I married and had a daughter. I 
Elizabeth, blond hair and blue eyes, I 
running along on sturdy little legs, I 
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keeping up with Daddy as he headed 
for the workbench. Elizabeth, chatter- 
ing away about everything, asking 
hundreds of ąuestions: "What are you 
doing, Daddy? Can I help? What is 
this? How do you use it? What can I 
do? Is this how you hammer things?" 

And I heard my father's voice come 
out of my mouth. "Come here, Liz, let 
me show you how to straighten nails. 
You can help me a lot if you do this/' 

And the lesson shifted before my 
eyes: Getting a job done with a child 
along is about five times as hard as it 
would be otherwise. Getting the work 
done involves keeping the child out 
from underfoot. Finding a project to 
occupy a child is part of the job. 

Initially, I felt tricked by my Dad. 
He hadn't wanted those damn nails,• 
he just wanted me busy so he could 
get something done. I had banged away 
on countless nails for nothing, and 
wasted hours of time. For all I lcnew, 
he never used one of them. 

Even as I showed my daughter how 
to straighten out nails, I was feeling 
lilce a trickster. I felt a mixture of 
amused surprise and anger: Dad had 
played a jolce on me, and it wasn't un- 
til 30 years later that I had gotten it. 
But I had to concede that his approach 
was sound — my daughter was falling 
for it just as thoroughly as I had. 

Then I watched Elizabeth. She was 
concentrating on holding a nail just 
right, and was tapping it with her ham¬ 
mer. She was totally absorbed in her 
project, working with her Daddy. 

Again the lesson shifted: Raising a 
child is a complex honor. Finally, I 
saw, as I watched my daughter bent 
over a fiat rock, intently rolling nails 
and tapping them with a hammer, that 
the lesson wasn't really about econ- 
omy. It was about spending time with 
your child and still getting your taslc 
done. It was about teaching your child 
to feel productive and to contribute to 
the project at hand. 

Oh, it gave Dad a chance to talk 
about being frugal, and in fact the les¬ 
son was learned. But really, the whole 
thing was about being a loving father 
in the real world. And that's a lesson 
beyond price. 


Roderick Bates’s daughter Elizabeth is the 
fourth generation of his family to live in 
the Bates house in Chester. 



You could say it took ten years for the nation to catch on to the President's 

foresight. The skis shown above, at morę than 90 inches long, were gifts 

from the fledgling National Ski Association presented in December of 

1924. Today, the skis are still in mint condition, at the Coolidge Homestead 

in Plymouth Notch. Open all winter, the site houses artifacts from the 

Coolidge era, and is located just a few minutes from the site of the '34 tow in 

Woodstock and the slopes of Suicide 

Six, Okemo and Killington...where |”H 

slightly shorter skis and much wider Jr - V JLiJL\lV 1x^/1 \ JL 

boards are all the ragę today. 1 -802-828-3051 / www.travel-vermont.com 
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Bridgewater, Vermont 
(5 miles west of Woodstock on Rte 4) 
Open Daily 10 am - 6pm 
Tel 802 672 5175 
www.shackletonfurniture.com 
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A bobcat surueys its part of a snowy forest. Common in Vermont 
though rarely seen by most people, bobcats are one of the predators the 
group Keeping Track trains oolunteers to monitor. Right, Keeping 
Track founder Susan Morse with a cougar cub in a photo taken 
in Montana. At right, bobcat tracks. 
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Susan Morse; animal tracks by Ancient Graffiti 


By Susan Keese 
Photographed by Alden Pellett 


K eeping Track is staging an evening "wildlife 
event" in the multipurpose room of the Guil- 
ford Central School. Dressed in her habitual 
ranger green, Susan Morse, the group's founder 
and director, has stationed herself with two student ap- 
prentices behind a row of tables laid out with hooves, 
pelts, claws and colored 
plastic footprints of wild 
mammals of the northern 
woods. The first thing that 
strikes you is how many 
different kinds there are. 

"Bobcat?" a woman asks, 
yisibly restraining herself 
from stroking the fur on a 
lobed bobcat paw. 

Morse grins. "You may 
never see a bobcat, but 
they're here, almost any- 
where there's steep, inac- 
cessible cliffy terrain juxta- 
posed with wetlands. If people in your town decide to 
start a Keeping Track chapter, you'11 learn to read the 
signs of bobcat activity in your woods." The woman's 
eyes shift to a cougar paw. "If you see one of those, take a 
picture, ąuiclc," Morse ąuips. The last breeding popula- 
tion of cougars in Vermont died out in the late 1800s, but 
Morse believes catamounts may one day return, if we 
keep the door open for them. Even no w, she suspects, the 
long-vanished timber wolf may be staging a comeback 
from source populations in Canada. "If there's a way for 
them to get here, they'11 come," she says. "Habitat con- 
nectiyity! That's the lcey." 

KEEPING TRACK 

A Vermont'Grown Way to Preserve 
Wildlife and Its Habitat 



Morse summons the crowd with a moose cali and peo¬ 
ple take their seats for the slide show. "Tm here in the 
hope that people in your area will want to start a Keep¬ 
ing Track chapter," she tells them. Keeping Track, she 
explains, trains citizens to monitor wildlife activity in 
their own towns, to begin to collect data that will help 
local officials make informed choices about land use and 
habitat protection. Working through local conservation 
commissions, Keeping Track yolunteers go out four 
times a year — once in each season — to comb desig- 
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nated swaths of terrain, lcnown as transects, for evi- 
dence of certain key species that are indicators of 
habitat integrity. 

Founded in Vermont in 1994 by Morse and a hand- 
ful of supporters, Keeping Track has an executive di- 
rector, a smali Staff and an office in Richmond. In ad- 
dition to chapters in Vermont, New Hampshire and 
New York State, Keeping Track has two chapters in 
California and one on the border between Arizona 
and New Mexico, where Morse has been teaching 
yolunteers to monitor a number of carnivores, in- 
cluding Mexican wolves recently released into the 
Blue and Gila wilderness areas. 

Several of the wildlife slides in Morse's presenta- 
tion are photos she has taken in the wilds of Canada 
and Montana and the desert Southwest, where she 


has tracked mountain lions and other wild predators 
with a number of respected wildlife experts. The rest 
of the pictures are from Vermont: an otter slide, a 
fisher, a woman looking at a bear-clawed apple tree 
at the edge of her own back yard. 

"In some ways, wildlife in Vermont is in better 
shape than at any time in the past 150 years," Morse I 
tells the audience. But increased pressure from hu-1 
man activity, she adds, threatens to reduce Ver-1 
mont's wildlife habitat to isolated "islands" sępa-1 
rated by highways and house lots and commercial I 
strips. Repeatedly Morse underscores the need to un- 
derstand which areas are important to moose, bear, 
bobcat and otter and to get a handle on how these an- 
imals move between the varied habitats necessary to 
sustain them. 
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No government agency has the resources to gather 
this detailed information in every town, Morse ex- 
plains. That's where Keeping Tracie comes in. 

• 

Several weeks later, on a sunny, cold January 
morning, I park my car in a high valley circled by tali 
pealcs. I am joining a group of yolunteers from the 
town of Tinmouth, out for the first in a series of six 
day-long hilces that are the centerpiece of the Keep¬ 
ing Track training. Four of the six treks will take 
place in the yolunteers' town. But today we are at 
Wolf Run, an extensive wildland on the western 
flank of Bolton Mountain where Morse has been 
monitoring wildlife for 22 years. 

Stamping our feet to keep warm, we form a circle 
and introduce ourselves: a full-time mom, a logger 



Left, a tracking group traverses land near Susan Morse's 
northem Yermont home. Keeping Track focuses on five 
carnivores: black bear (above), bobcat, otter, fisher and 
mink. "If we can protect their dioerse habitats/' Morse 
says, "we're protecting the habitats of countless other 
plants and animals." Below, bears scar beech trees when 
they clintb them in late summer and autumn to fatten up 
on nuts before denning; b ottom, bear tracks. 



who has hunted all his life, a 
builder, a land trust em- 
ployee, several teachers, a re- 
tired couple who raise sheep. 

Morse tells us weTl be 
monitoring for six target 
species: black bear, bobcat, 
otter, fisher, mink and moose. 

Moose, she explains, are in- 
cluded because their recent 
re-entry into Vermont poses 
such a good learning opportu- 
nity. "But mostly we focus on 
the five wide-ranging carni- 
vores because they reąuire 
large and varied areas to ful- 
fill their life reąuirements," 

Morse tells us. "If we can pro¬ 
tect their diverse habitats, 
we're protecting — to some 
extent — the habitats of 
countless other plants and an¬ 
imals." 

We head up into the woods, 
ąuickly leaving the paclced trail for the snowy under- 
story. Almost immediately we see a double linę of 
tiny footprints. Morse hunkers down in the snów to 
examine them. Volunteers fan out, following the 
tracks toward an icy brook. Someone talces a ruler 
out and measures the straddle, or width between the 
animaFs left and right foot. 

"What's anybody think?" Morse asks. Someone 
guesses a weasel. Someone else says mink. 

"There's some overlap here in terms of size," 
Morse explains. The tracks aren't really elear 
enough to distinguish between the weaseRs furry 
footprint and the mink's naked star-shaped track. 
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Morse makes the point that it is often necessary to 
follow a track a considerable distance to get a decent 
reading or observe a behavior pattern that's a defi- 
nite giveaway: a mink disappearing into a stream, 
for example, or a weasel disappearing into a mouse 
hole. "When in doubt, follow it out," she will tell us 
repeatedly. 

But in this case no such evidence is forthcoming. 
"I wouldn't fili out a data sheet on it unless I was ab- 
solutely surę," says Morse. Throughout the training 
she will emphasize the importance of accumulating 
data that is absolutely reliable. 

Moving on, we spy coyote traclcs. Morse shows us 
how to tracę the X-shape that distinguishes a dog 
track from a cat's. 

"How can you tell a dog track from a coyote 
track?" someone asks. 

"How does a dog behave when you let him loose 
in the woods?" Morse asks. She mimics a dog's unre- 


strained ecstatic antics, then points to the coyote's 
purposeful, narrow trail. "The coyote is all business. 
Fido is a slob by comparison." 

Next we come upon the tracks of a fisher. Morse 
can tell by the heel pad, an uneven C-shape with a 
dot at the bottom, and also by the characteristic 
walking and bounding pattern, with freąuent stops to 
sniff for porcupines and other prey at the bottoms of 
trees. She has the trackers get down on their hands 
and knees and feel the dot, called a metacarpal pad, 
at the end of the heel. We continue uphill through a 
woodland coming alive before our eyes with stories 
we are only beginning to learn to read. We notice sets 
of parallel scars on some striped maples. "Moose 
barking!" Morse says, and shows how the moose 
sinks its bottom incisors into the tree, then moves 
its lower jaw up and down along the bark — looking 
for minerał salts, Morse believes, though not all ex- 
perts agree. 
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Under some hemlocks we come upon a deer bed. 
With a feeling of privileged intimacy I recognize the 
perfect shape of the deer that has lain here, melted 
into the snów by the animaFs body heat, then frozen 
into a glassy impression. 

"Here's the standup track," says Morse. She blows 
away a light covering of snów to reveal a perfect icy 
hoof print where the deer braced itself to get back on 
its feet. 

After a while Morse stops. "Now it's your turn," 
she says, and we fan out in search of whatever it is 
she wants us to see. Finally someone notices five 
parallel scratch marlcs slashed diagonally across a 
white birch. Bear markings! 

"I often find it's useful to become the animal," 
Morse says. She recruits a volunteer to hug the birch 
so that his fingers coincide with the claw marks on 
the other side of the tree. 

"What else do you notice?" she asks, and the tree- 
hugger sees that there are teeth marks where the 
bear's mouth would have bitten in while it clawed 
the tree. With a little prodding someone else notices 
a stiff, darlc bear hair snagged in the birch bark. 

"Bears make claw marks and bite marks and rub 
their bodies against trees to leave messages for other 
bears," says Morse. "They may be marking a favorite 
route, or saying Tm here now, please leave me 
alone/ or 'It's that time again and I'd lcind of like to 
meet you.' There's a lot about it we still don't under- 
stand." Morse has noticed that bears tend to marle 
certain species: white birch, red pine, balsam fir and 
striped mapie. They love to marle creosoted poles, 
she adds. "Anyplace in bear country where a power 

I linę crosses a ridge linę or a wetland you '11 almost al- 
ways find bear markings." Other places to loole for 
bear sign are old apple trees, Morse adds. "Or any big 
tree near a wetland." Later in the day she will show 
us such a tree, a great white pine that she refers to as 
a "baby-sitter tree." 

"The mother bear brings her cubs here and shoos 
them up into the safety of the upper branches while 
she forages or naps at the bottom of the tree," Morse 
tells us. 

Around noontime we arrive at the bottom of an 
85-foot rock outerop, striped with giant tuslcs of ice. 
"We're looking at some prime bobcat real estate," 
she tells us. "These are excellent passive hunting 
grounds where a cat can lie grooming itself, soaking 
up the sun and waiting for dinner to pass by under- 
neath. This is also the kind of terrain mother bobcats 
seek out when they're having their kittens in May. 
You can see the little ledges where a cat can jump up 
and be safe from its enemies, and the little alcoves 
and hidey holes where a working mom can stash her 
. I kittens when she goes out to hunt." 

Morse has a working acąuaintance with three bob¬ 
cats whose sign she has observed consistently in this 
area. But there are no bobcat tracks today. Following 
the linę of volunteers making their way single file 
down the icy outerop, I recall a similar place in the 
woods near my house and make a mental notę to 
check it out. 


Finally we come to a large abandoned beaver pond 
on whose frozen perimeter we stop for lunch. 

"This wetland is a good place for a moose to come 
and have her calves in the spring," says Morse. It is 
also where the bear will head with her cubs when 
they leave their den to feed on sedges and other 
plants that are often the first food available in the 
spring. Morse steers elear of the wetlands in May and 
June, when the cubs are most vulnerable. 

"We're luclcy here to have a large unbroken area 
where bears can move easily from food sources to 
denning spots to wetlands," she notes. In some parts 
of the State, bears from many locations must travel 
to distant beech groves in late summer and fali to fat- 
ten up on beechnuts before denning. They may have 
to cross highways or traverse a narrow strip between 
two tracts of housing to get to the wetlands from 
their denning spots in the spring. Part of Keeping 
Tracka goal is to understand patterns of movement 
between these key habitats, so that crucial links to 

(Continued on page 60) 



Fishers, above, were successfiilly reintroduced in 
Yerrnont in 1959 to control tiie porcupine population. 
Left, Morse teaches a group to see the woods zvith 
new eyes. Top, Canada lynx are extremely rare in 
Yermont, though there have been recent siglitings. 
Riglit, fisher tracks. 
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By Reeve Lindbergh 
Photographed by Jon Gilbert Fox 



j /' n November of 1871, Horace Fairbanks gave the 
/ town of St. Johnsbury a library. At the new institu- 
tion's official opening and dedication, Fairbanks, a 
member of St. Johnsbury's leading family and soon to 
be governor of Vermont, said: 

...it gives me profound satisfaction and sincere 
pleasure to present to you and to your children, 
and to all who may come after you, the fiee use of 
this building and its contents. My highest ambi- 
tion will be satisfied, and fullest expectations real- 
ized, if now and in the coming years the people 
make the rooms of the Athenaeum a favorite place 
of resort for patient research, reading and study. 

In December of 1996, Governor Howard Dean at- 
tended the Athenaeum's 125th birthday celebration 
and unveiled the bronze plaąue commemorating the 
building's recent designation as a National Historie 
Landmark. The Athenaeum, said Dean, stands out in 
the State and in the nation, not only as a remarkable 
historie building, but also, and morę importantly, as a 
symbol of the effort and dedication of a community. 

He praised the century and morę of care, devotion 
and commitment to community established first by 
the Fairbanks family during the last century and car- 
ried on far beyond their time 
by the people of St. Johns¬ 
bury. 


Docent Eleanor Hall shows 
visitors around the Athe- 
naeum's main gallery, dorni- 
nated by Albert Bierstadt's 
10-by-15-foot painting 
"Domes of the Yosemite 
Eeft, J.G. Brown's 1873 
painting "Hiding in the Old 
Oak," another zuork from the 
Athenaeum's rich collection 
oflSth and 19th century art. 



St. Johnsb 
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The Athenaeum was a pioneer in its 
own era, built 15 years before Andrew 
Carnegie built his first library and be- 
gan a program of funding and establish- 
ing lending libraries through- 
out the country. Two years 
after delivering his dedi- 
cation speech, Horace 
Fairbanks added to 
the St. Johnsbury li¬ 
brary an art gallery, 
now the oldest art 
gallery still in its 
original form in 
the United States. 

Its walls and 
floors are of blacie 
walnut, it is lit by 
an enormous sky- 
light, and over the 
years the Fairbanks 
family brought to this 
gallery morę than a hun 
dred paintings and marble 
statues by American and Euro- 
pean artists of the late 18th to mid- 
19th centuries. The gallery is most 
noted for its fine examples of paintings 
by the famous Hudson River School of 
artists: Asher B. Durand, Worthington 
Whittredge, Jasper F. Cropsey, Sanford 
Gifford, and the mag- 
nificent, 10-foot-by-15- 
foot "Domes of the 
Yosemite" by Albert 
Bierstadt, who is said to 
have returned to the 
gallery every summer 
until his death to visit 
his masterpiece and oc- 
casionally touch up 
places in the painting 
that he felt needed his 
attention. 

"Horace Fairbanks 
had a wonderful eye," 
says Salee Lawrence, 
curator of the Athe- 
naeunTs Art Gallery 
sińce 1989. "He knew 
the artists and their 
work, and he always 
chose the artist's best 
work for this collec- 
tion." 

Lawrence's respect 
for this collection is 
echoed by others in the 
field. There are reąuests on her desk 
every day for loans to other museums, 
including most recently a ąuery from 
the Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum 
in Boston, or letters asking permission 
to reproduce one of the AthenaeunTs 


paintings in an upcoming art book. 

Although the majority of the paint¬ 
ings Horace Fairbanks purchased for 
the collection are originals, about 15 
are reproductions of well 
known European works by 
such artists as Rem- 
brandt, Van Dyck, 
Rosa Bonheur and Fra 
Angelico. These, 
too, according to 
Salee Lawrence, 
are important to 
the collection. 

"There were no 
color reproduc¬ 
tions of these Eu¬ 
ropean master- 
pieces available in 
Horace Fairbanks's 
time," she explains. 
"The copies were a 
way for him to bring this 
materiał back to St. Johns¬ 
bury so that people could become 
familiar with the artists and their 
work." 

A point often madę by people associ- 
ated with the Athenaeum is that the 
building, the books, the paintings, the 
entire collection, all were intended as 


"On Guard," an 1874 painting by Montpelier's Thomas Waterman 
Wood, was purchased — like the rest of the AthenaeunTs art — with 
money from the Fairbanks family's platform scalę business. 
Above, the Athenaeum not long after it was built. 


a gift to the community. 

"Many wealthy families of their day 
were collecting art," Salee Lawrence 
says. "The Gardners, the Fricks, the 
Colt family. But most often these were 
private collections, which might per- 


haps be passed on to the public even- 
tually, through an estate. Horace Fair¬ 
banks created this collection not for 
himself, but for others, specifically for 
the people of this area." 

The Fairbanks family's role in the 
history and development of the town 
of St. Johnsbury is considerable. Since 
1815, when Major Joseph Fairbanks 
came from Brimfield, Massachusetts, 
to set up a grist and saw mili on the 
Sleeper's River, his descendants have 
provided both industry and influence 
throughout the region. In 1830 Thad- 
deus Fairbanks, second son of Joseph, 
invented the platform scalę, described 
in the words of his great-nephew, his- 
torian and pastor Edward T. Fairbanks, 
as "a practical weighing machinę that 
was the birth of the modem scalę." 

The platform scalę transformed 
commerce in the State, nation and the 
world. It madę a fortunę for the Fair¬ 
banks family, and the scalę business 
was the heart of St. Johnsbury's econ- 
omy for morę than a century. With the 
wealth they had accumulated, family 
members built a number of stately res- 
idences in the smali city, and con- 
tributed substantially to local 
churches and civic institutions. They 
also founded and 
funded St. Johnsbury 
Academy, the Fair¬ 
banks Museum of Nat- 
ural Science and the 
St. Johnsbury Athe¬ 
naeum. 

Graham Newell, 
one of St. Johnsbury's 
most beloved citizens, 
remembers Cornelia 
Fairbanks, daughter of 
Edward T. Fairbanks 
and a close friend of 
Newell's mother, 
Maud Berry Newell. 
The two ladies were 
neighbors who had tea 
together almost every 
afternoon. They 
worked together at the 
Athenaeum beginning 
in 1930, when Cor¬ 
nelia, having suc- 
ceeded her father as li- 
brarian, asked Mrs. 
Newell to assist her 
there. They established a "direct to the 
schools" program together. One day a 
week, the assistant librarian would 
choose and transport books to the 
Portland Street and Arlington schools. 
This was in the days before inter-li- 
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tant librarian. She believes that the in- 
stitution, which now has morę than 
55,000 volumes, a Youth Computing 
Center and an Internet link, is emerg- 
ing morę strongly than ever as a com- 
munity center. 

"This is a very 
productive time for 
us," says von Kann. 

"We continue to 
provide our tradi- 
tional seryices to the 
public, and we con¬ 
tinue to serve as a 
resource for St. 

Johnsbury Academy 
students, but we are 
also reaching out 
morę into the com- 
munity." The num- 
ber of humanities 
programs has in- 
creased, with poetry 
readings, workshops 
and book discus- 
sions offered regu- 
larly. One innova- 
tive program has been a book discus- 
sion series involving young adults and 
their parents. They read the same 
book, then meet to talk about it with 
one another and with other teenagers 
and their parents. 

The AthenaeunYs outreach philoso- 
phy has inspired a number of local vol- 
unteers: A fireman talces boolcs to el- 
ders at the Canterbury Inn, a neighbor- 
hood assisted-living facility; an adult 
basie education tutor circulates hun- 
dreds of books to inmates at the St. 


Johnsbury Correctional 
Center,- and an 
Athenaeum trustee 
regularly delivers 
books to elderly resi- 
dents of a local nursing 
home. 

"Anyone who needs 
a book and is home- 
bound can cali," von 
Kann says. "We'll al- 
ways make surę they get one." 

Dorothy Taranowski, the 

Athenaeum's children's librarian, 

maintains a strong relationship with 
area schools, day-care programs and 
home-schooling 
families. She offers 
five "story times" 
each weelc, and in- 
volves about 160 
children in the sum- 
mer reading pro¬ 
gram. And every 
year, in early June, 
the Athenaeum 
sponsors one of the 
town's fastest-grow- 
ing events, the St. 
Johnsbury Pet Pa¬ 
radę. The paradę fea- 
tures children and 
their favorite ani- 
mals, ranging from 
teddy bears pulled 
along in a red wagon 
to prize sheep, gi- 
ant-sized animal 
puppets and "Junior," an Australian 
pygmy hedgehog that fits comfortably 
into its owner's palm. 

Each year, the Athenaeum wel- 
comes morę than 10,000 yisitors from 
all over the world. They come not just 
to read the books and admire the art 
collection, but also to marvel at the in¬ 
terior, with its high cathedral Win¬ 
dows, spiral staircases and 19th cen- 
tury furnishings. All the tables have 
been in the building sińce 1871. Even 
(Continued on page 64) 


Lukę Montague of 
St. Johnsbury reads 
under the portrait of 
Horace Fairbanks, 
who gave the town 
the libr ary in 1871. 

In 1873, Fairbanks 
added the art gallery 
and began stocking it 
with painting and 
sculpture. 


brary loans, or even bookmobiles, so 
Maud Newell would load the books 
into a local taxi and ferry them bacie 
and forth to the schools. 

The first movies Graham Newell 
ever saw were shown at the 
Athenaeum, upstairs in what is now 
the children's room. At the time, the 
room contained a lecture hall and a 
stage. 

"The films were produced by Yale 
University — Edward Fairbanks was a 
Yale graduate, class of 1857. I remem- 
ber a film about the Revolutionary 
War, with all the ąuotations coming 
up on the screen," he says. 

Newell, who would become a 
scholar, teacher, historian and State 
senator, also remembers the proud 
moment, after first grade at Summer 
Street School, when he was first al- 
lowed to have an Athenaeum library 
card, and to talce out a book. There 
was one smali "children's shelf" then, 
even before there was a children's 
room. From this shelf Newell selected 
Peter and Polly in Spring, a children's 
book set in East St. Johnsbury, by 
Montpelier schoolteacher Rosę Lucia. 
The assistant librarian at that time 
was Caroline Ely, one of many librari- 
ans who encouraged Graham Newell 
to read and to learn. 

"It's the Athenaeum and its librari- 
ans who opened the world for me," 
says Newell. "I received all my yen for 
travel, and for learning, right there." 

Lisa von Kann has been librarian at 
the Athenaeum for the past seven 
years and worked previously as assis- 
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F or generations, Vermonters have 
known that to survive winter 
here, you've got to be an active 
participant. Before a snowstorm, 
everything is bustle and activity as 
people get ready: the last-minute trip 
to the storę, getting the car filled with 
gas, carrying in that finał security-giv- 
ing armload of split wood. Then you 
settle in to let the snows ragę. 

But the next morning — the morn- 
ing after the storm — often dawns 
elear and pristine. The storm has 
spent itself, and a pervasive calm 
has captured the countryside. The 
bright snów, etched with dramatic 
blue shadows, glistens under a deep, 
impossibly blue sky. What was hazy 
and confused by falling snów during 
the storm has become crystal, 
washed by a hard, almost luminous 
light. Everyday objects — mailboxes 
and parked cars and brushpiles — 
have been transformed into abstract 
white shapes. 


Sugarhouse in Worcester, by Andre Jenny. 
Chickadee, West Dover, by Micliael Piniewski. 















































The mountains seem etched and, 
somehow, enhanced. Trees are cov- 
ered with a white mantle, and their 
branches reach dramatically upward 
in freshly outlined gestures that we dis- 
cover and marvel at anew after every 
major snowfall. 

Animals and people alike emerge to 
explore this new world. Horses snort 
and gallop in the snów, cows stand 
absorbing the fresh air and sunshine, 
dogs frisk and play, and people come 
out, perhaps for all of that, and to 
wonder at the snowfall, to curse or 
bless or simply shovel it. New snów is 











Topi, Wood-hauling, Waitsfield, 
by Joannę Pearson. 

Left, Craftsbury Outdoor Center, 
by Paul O. Boisoert. 

Above, Harry Wilbur, farmer 
and logger, Grafton, by Levart 
Photos. 
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Skiirtg at Sugarbush. Right, Chris and Megan Howard bring home the tree, 
Bakersfield; both photos by Pani O. Boisvert. 
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work for many, of course. There are 
roads to be plowed, sidewalks and 
driveways to be cleared. But rare in- 
deed is the Vermonter who doesn't 
also occasionally take pleasure in this 
new-fallen delight, and find the time to 
ski on it, snowshoe across it, just plain 
play in it. 

And rare also is the Vermonter who 
doesn't appreciate the beauty of fresh- 
fallen snów. Morę than 1 00 years 
ago, the writer and artist Rowland 
Robinson wrote excitedly of his discov- 
eries after a fresh snowfall: 

"We find that a new world seems to 
have drifted to us, while we were lying 
fast anchored to the old chimney. 

Roofs are heaped and fences coped, 
and trees are whiter than in May with 
the universal snów ... Jays scream 
overhead, and chickadees flit from 
tree to tree along the roadside ..." 

"So winter drags its hoary length 
through dreary months," Robinson 
wrote, "with silent snowfall, fierce 
storm, and dazzling sunshine." 

Vermonters still know what Robinson 
was writing about. Winter is real here. 
And often, really beautiful. 

- T.K.S. 











LurioU 



The Ice Storm of '98 Lefft the 
Champlain Islands a Shambles. 
But Somehow, Friendships and 
Community Thriued. 

By Yyonne Daley 


W hen Dan and Betty Sines began look- 
ing for a place to retire almost 15 
years ago, they hoped to escape the 
ice storms that had madę winters in 
rural Pennsylvania increasingly treacherous. 

They gave the move a good deal of thought: They 
wanted to live somewhere where they knew their 
neighbors, where people cared for one another but re- 
spected each other's privacy, where — as Dan, a re- 
tired electrician, put it — "integrity and brotherhood 
still mattered." 

The couple thought they had found the perfect re- 
tirement haven in Isle La Motte, a smali island in 
northem Lakę Champlain with a year-round popula- 
tion of 400. They settled into a tidy blue house on 
the lalce and entered community life. They joined 

Walking in a world transformed by ice, two people 
make their ivay along West Shore Road in South 
Hero last January. Heavy rains iced eoerything; 
snapping trees and power lines and leaoing 20,000 
people in northem Vermont without electricity. 

Top, calf at the Maxham farm, South Hero. 
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the local senior citizens group and the 
historical society, traded stories at the 
generał storę, added their two cents 
worth at town meetings. Like their 
neighbors, they knew how to lend a 
hand when asked and how to mind 
their own business the rest of the time. 

But the ice storms they had hoped to 
leave behind caught up with the Sine- 
ses last winter. Freak rain sąualls that 
began Wednesday, January 7, and con- 
tinued into the next day buried parts 
of northern New England and nearby 
Canada under thick layers of ice. 
Streams and rivers swelled and over- 
flowed, roads became impassable, 
trees and power lines bent, then broke 
under the weight of the ice, and morę 
than 20,000 people in northern Ver- 
mont alone were without power, some 
for as long as two weeks. 

Meteorologists called it the worst 


Al Leggett is helped out of a van en 
route to spending a night in the Grand 
Isle Elementary School gym, conoerted 
into a shelter for those without heat 
and light. Top, Mark Nash and Jack 
Potvin begin to clean up the mess in 
South Hero. Throughout the islands, 
neighbors, volunteers and the National 
Guard got the job done. 


ice storm in Vermont history. Among 
the hardest hit areas was smali and re- 
mote Grand Isle County — the Cham- 
plain island communities of Isle La 
Motte, Grand Isle, South Hero and 
North Hero and the Alburg peninsula. 
Six inches of ice covered some 
stretches of road. Walking and driving 
were nearly impossible until the Na¬ 
tional Guard came in and essentially 
chopped up the ice and plowed it away. 
Hardly a tree escaped damage,- thou- 
sands were downed. Worst of all, the 
electricity-supply system was so badly 
ravaged that it had to be almost totally 
rebuilt. The process toolc hundreds of 
Citizens Utilities workers, some from 
as far away as Hawaii, and a battalion 
of volunteer workers from other Ver- 
mont utilitieslO days to accomplish. 
Weeks later, workers were still repair- 
ing power lines to camps and isolated 
cabins. 

Volunteer fire and rescue sąuads be¬ 
came the local foundation for manag- 
ing the disaster. As they had in smaller 
crises, men and women took on tasks 
from cooking food to washing dishes, 
from delivering donated generators 
and kerosene heaters to monitoring in- 
door air for carbon monoxide. Every- 
one who could went to work — not in 
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offices or factories as they did most 
days — but in their own communities. 

Emergency centers were set up in 
town halls and town clerlcs' offices. 
Telephone hot-lines were established 
and manned 24 hours a day. Phone 
trees were organized so that those who 
needed immediate help could get it 
ąuickly. Elderly folks on oxygen and 
support systems were evacuated off the 
islands or moved to shelters where they 
could be closely monitored. School 
cafeterias became soup kitchens. At the 
peak of activity, food was available 24 
hours a day. When a young child or a 
frail grandmother needed reassurance 
that things would return to normal, a 
teenager or a resting utility worlcer toolc 
the time to talk. 

Meanwhile, teams of people fanned 
out to checlc on every residence that 
couldn't be reached by phone. Every- 
where they went, they were preceded 
by folks with chain saws, clearing the 
way. Kids walked to distant locations. 
Snowmobiles came in handy. Two- 
way radios were essential. 

The storm couldn't have come at a 
worse time for Dan and Betty Sines. 
For the first time sińce moving to Ver- 
mont, they desperately needed to be 
mobile. Betty, 72, had been diagnosed 
with cancer. She had just begun radia- 
tion treatments. She needed to go to 
Burlington almost daily for five weelcs. 
And she was sick, exhausted from 
tests and treatments that had begun 
several months before. 

Dan, 76, wasiTt doing too well ei- 
ther. The strain of caring for his wife 
and the trips bacie and forth to Burling¬ 
ton were beginning to talce their toll. 
Then, the morning the storm hit, he 
went out to survey the damage before 
setting out with Betty for the day's ap- 
pointment and fell on the ice, landing 
on his artificial hip and cutting his 
arm. He ąuickly realized they were go- 
ing nowhere. 


Tim Maxham passes a dowtted poiuer 
pole ot i his South Hero farm. He was 
able to use a generator to keep his 
milking machines going. 


But, in the next few days, the couple 
received proof perfect that they had 
madę the right decision when they 
moved to Isle La Motte. 

Within hours of assessing the dam¬ 
age, a group of adults and young people 
on the island had formed an emer¬ 
gency response team, set up a shelter 
for those who could not remain at 
home, a soup kitchen for residents, 
emergency workers and volunteers, 
and a support system for people like 


the Sineses who were trapped at home. 

Steve Stata, president of the Isle La 
Motte Volunteer Fire Department, and 
his daughter Shannon were the first to 
visit the Sineses, bringing a kerosene 
heater and, later, a generator, along 
with hot food and other comforts. 
When roads were passable, arrange- 
ments were madę to get the Sineses to 
some of their hospital appointments. 

And, day after day for the next two 
weeks, Shannon Stata, 18, stopped by 
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to visit Dan and Betty. Along with a 
warm meal and an extra blanket, she 
brought news of the clean-up effort — 
and her own sweet disposition. 

"She madę me feel well," Betty Sines 
recalled months later as she recuper- 
ated from the operation she eventually 
underwent. "I was feeling next to use- 
less, lying all bundled up on the couch. 
She tried to comfort me. She just kept 
asking what we needed and running 
little errands, telling us stories about 
how others in town were doing. 

"She was always bright and cheery 
but ąuiet and kind, never in a rush," 
Betty continued. "She'd sit and talk to 
me for hours. It madę me feel like I 
could make it." 

The friendship between Dan and 
Betty and Shannon Stata has continued 
to grow. Shannon still bikes or drives 
over to visit the elderly couple as often 
as possible. As she did last winter, she 
sits on the floor in front of the large 
dollhouse that Dan madę for his wife 
from a kit. She asks Betty about the 
furnishings that Betty designed, the 
wallpaper she created. Sometimes, the 
elderly couple and Shannon make 
cookies or just trade gossip or stories. 

"It's the best thing that came out of 
the storm," Shannon said on a July day 
so sunny and warm it was hard to 
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imagine the island encrusted in ice 
and snów. "The ice storm was a bad 
thing but so much good came out of it 
that I don't think of it as a disaster.... I 
felt useful. I felt connected. I hope I 
never lose the connections I madę dur- 
ing the storm." 

Shannon is not alone in feeling that 
morę good than bad came out of the 
storm. In Grand Isle County, residents 
have always had to rely on themselves 
and make do during periods of isola- 
tion. And, there's a long history of 
neighbor helping neighbor. But some- 
thing greater happened last winter. 

William Champagne of Grand Isle 
coordinated the county's emergency 
services throughout the storm and the 
weeks afterward. After years of re- 
sponding to smali and large crises, he 


said he was overwhelmed by the relia- 
bility and generosity of his neighbors, 
by the lengths they went to help one 
another out. Champagne is still 
amazed by the thousands who came to 
help during and after the storm. In 
July, he was still writing thank-you 
notes to those who came with chain 
saws and spent days clearing roads, to 
rescue squad members who came for a 
day or morę to answer calls and help 
with emergencies, to electricians who 
volunteered and to clergy who came to 
offer a bit of solące. 

Young people seemed to have been 
particularly affected by the winter's 
hardships. Dozens said the storm 
changed them. Because they were out 
of school for most of January and be¬ 
cause the need was so great, literally 


















hundreds spent hours bailing out cel- 
lars, manning hot-lines and cooking 
meals for residents and thousands of 
volunteers. 

As they found themselves caring for 
senior citizens who lived in their com- 
munities, they gained a fresh apprecia- 
tion of their older neighbors, and them- 
selves. From tasks like walking a frail 
senior citizen's dog to fun like sitting 
down across a checkerboard to play a 
gamę with someone old enough to be a 
grandfather, they discovered the plea- 
sures of the simple life. 

"We just played games, mostly cards 
and word games, and sat around and 
talked," Matthew Suprenant, 17, of 
Grand Isle said of his volunteer efforts 
last winter. "It felt good to be useful 
but also to know that you could help 


someone feel less lonely or panicky." 

The young people found it easy to do 
without television, video games and 
the Internet. Adrian LaForrest, 15, of 
Isle La Motte said he learned he wasn't 
just some helpless kid: "I felt a part of 
this community in a way I'd never felt 
before.... I liked being needed." 

And, as they worked day after day, 
cleaning up brush, running errands, in- 
venting ways of doing without elec- 
tricity and modern technology, they 
also gained an appreciation for the peo¬ 
ple who settled these remote islands. 

Nathan Senesac, 17, one of a half 
dozen teens who helped man the Isle 
La Motte shelter and food kitchen run 
by Adrian's mother, Rebecca LaFor¬ 
rest, said, "One thing I realized was 
how much I toolc for granted simple 


Debris from the cleanup on Isle La 
Motte was still piled high last summer. 
Among the young people who helped in 
the winter's emergency: opposite page, 
Nathan Senesac, top , and Adriana 
Marroni; this page , Adrian LaForrest , 
below, and Shannon Stata with Dan 
and Betty Sines, bottom. 




Rosę McNulty 


things like taking a shower or turning 
on a light. The other thing I learned is, 
you can do without a lot of things you 
thought were essential." 

• 

By Thursday evening, as it became 
apparent that it might take as long as a 
month to restore power to northwest- 
ern Vermont, Governor Howard Dean 
declared a State of emergency in four 
counties — Grand Isle, Chittenden, 
Franklin and Addison. 

The declaration allowed morę than 
500 National Guardsmen to come to 
the islands to help elear the debris and 
to keep all but essential traffic off the 
(Continued on page 73) 
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Jumping 

At Brattleboro s Harris Hi II 

By Alison Freeland 

P eople traveling along Cedar Street in Brattleboro are 

often puzzled by what they see off to the side of the road. 
The corn field isn't unusual, nor is the steep wooded hill- 
side rising behind it. What catches their attention is the 
swath running down the middle of the hill, turning into a fiat, empty 
run-out at the bottom. A closer look reveals a ramp at the top and a 
smali wooden structure perched on spindly legs to the side of the run. 
If you didn't lcnow better, you'd almost think you were looking at a 
ski jump. 

In fact, this is a ski jump, named for Fred Harris, the man who 
conceived it and practically built it himself because he loved the sport 
and wanted others to know that it's possible to take off on a pair of 
skis and fly. Harris Hill Ski Jump rests idly for most of the year, but 
for two days every February it tums into a hometown celebration of 
winter, competition and inescapable Olympic Dreams. 

Fred Harris madę a life's pursuit of trying to infect others with his 
love of winter sports. Born in Brattleboro in 1887, he was introduced 
to skiing by a man who watched him skate on the Retreat Meadows at 
the edge of town. 'Tve got a sport you ought to know about," the man 
said. After Fred mastered skiing, his father took him to Montreal, 
where he saw ski jumping and decided that was even better. 
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Ski jumpers prepare to make thc leap 
at Harris Hill , where competitors have 
been taking flight sińce 1922. Among 
them have been international stars 
from Europę and local kids, sonte of 
zvhom became America's best. 
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Fred Harris , right, with Alan Sargent, 
loved winter and skiitig and was the 
force behind Brattleboro's ski jump 
and the Brattleboro Outing Club. 

Top , spectators at the 1924 national 
ski-jumping championship; the 
program called it "The Greatest 
Event in the History of Ski Sport." 
Right, the winged skis that adorn the 
Harris Hill trophy. 


When Fred attended Dartmouth 
College in Hanover, New Hampshire, 
he heard people complaining about the 
cold weather and wishing for spring. In 
response, he built 30 pairs of skis and 
hustled the boys outside to learn to 
embrace winter. Over the years Fred 
and 50 of his cohorts founded the Dart¬ 
mouth Outing Club, of which Fred 
was elected president, and built prac- 
tice ski jumps on campus. The man 
was unstoppable. 

Working in Boston, but returning to 
Brattleboro on weekends, Fred contin- 
ued inspiring his community to get 
outdoors and enjoy the snów. He had 
no end of energy, and managed to be 
the first person to climb both New 
Hampshire's Mount Washington and 
New York's Whiteface Mountain on 
skis. At the end of World War I, Fred 
returned to Brattleboro determined to 
build a ski jump in town. 

After much examination, he decided 
that the hillside next to Cedar Street 
would be an ideał spot, with a natu- 
rally good slope and protection from 
the wind. A little over 75 years ago, 
the ski jump was completed and the 
seeds planted for the Brattleboro 
Outing Club, which still thrives 
today. 

Since the first competition in 
1922, Harris Hill has attracted 
ski jumpers from places like Aus¬ 
tria, Scandinavia and 
Ukrainę, as 
well as na¬ 
tional charnpi- 
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ons and local boys, all in pursuit of the 
joy of flying and the event's famed 
winged trophy. There was a heyday 
when men and women in fur coats 
stepped out of their Model T's and 
gathered by the thousands at the foot 
of the hill to watch the competition. 
There have been legendary champions 
lilce Lalce Placid's Art Devlin, the Nor- 
wegian-American Torger Tolcle, and a 
host of Vermont winners, including 
such locals as Merrill "Mezzie" Bar¬ 
ber. In the 1960s, Brattleboro had as 
many as 75 lcids learning to ski jump 
and trying their hand at Harris Hill. 
Brattleboro's Hugh Barber won the 
Harris Hill trophy three times in the 
early 1970s, putting him among the 
handful of jumpers who have been 
able to retire it. 

Then came the years when ski jump¬ 
ing in America started to suffer. 

Liability insurance became costly 
and colleges had to drop the sport from 
their rosters. Competing sports lilce 
basketball and hoclcey, which talce 
place in buildings where it's easy to 
control the conditions, began to loolc 
morę attractive than a frozen hillside 
where the weather and wind speed af- 
fect every jump. 

Nevertheless Brattleboro parents 
and uncles and friends who ski jumped 
in their youth still tell stories, and in- 
evitably there's a young kid who 
thinlcs it might be thrilling to see what 
it's like to fly off a hill and soar. Brat¬ 
tleboro still trains young ski jumpers, 
and every February they get to test 
themselves against some of the hest in 


the world on their heloved Harris Hill. 

Naturally, the sport has been refined 
over the years. Now the lcids wear hel- 
mets and body-clinging suits, and have 
regulation eąuipment — a far ery from 
Fred Harris in his mittens and old 
sport jaclcet sailing through the air on 
a pair of hickory slcis. In addition, it's 
no longer just boys who come up 
through the ranlcs; now girls have 
caught the bug and may in some cases 
soar farther than their małe counter- 
parts. "The girls are doing well," says 
Steve Sąuires, a Brattleboro slci-jump- 
ing coach and parent. "The lighter you 
are, the better you fly." 

The principle of ski jumping re- 
mains the same, nevertheless, and 
when the mechanics are explained, 
people tend to fali into two groups: 
those who find the idea thrilling and 
those who would rather do anything 
else but strap on a pair of eight-and-a- 
half-foot slcis and launch off the end of 
a ramp into thin air. It all has to do 
with aerodynamics, and how, if you're 
going fast enough, the air rises up like 
a cushion beneath your slcis and holds 
you aloft. 

Bernie Wells was 12 years old the 
first time he felt it. "I climbed Harris 
Hill and loclced my slcis into the 
tracie," says Wells, who now lives in 
Newfane. "I loolced down the hill and 
lcnew it would all be over in a few sec- 
onds. Then I pushed off. As soon as I 
jumped off the end-run, I felt it. The 


air pressure was pushing me up. The 
first time, you're so scared you want to 
bacie away from it, which malces you 
straighten up and drop like a stone." 
Over time, ski jumpers have to learn 
how to ride the air cushion. Being fear- 
less helps. 

Dana Zelenalcis, a Brattleboro resi- 
dent whose ski jumping toolc him all 
the way to the Olympics, agrees that 
it's not a sport for the cautious. 

"It has to do with committing your- 
self," he says. "You have to dive for- 
ward until your nose almost touches 
the tips of the slcis. When you do it 
right, and your speed is good, and you 
get the perfect angle so that your body 
forms an airfoil, it feels like someone 
is picking you up by the seat of your 
pants and holding you in the slcy. Then 
you ride that air cushion like a wave 
all the way down the hill and it lets 
you down like a feather." 

Coach Sąuires points out that it 
helps to be flexible, and you'd better 
know if you're afraid of heights be- 
cause it's too late to do anything about 
it once you're up there. At Harris Hill 
the lcids leave the end of the ramp at 
50 or 60 miles per hour. They ride the 
air cushion as long as they can, land- 
ing on their feet in the traditional 
Telemark position on the still-sloped 
hillside. If for any reason they landed 
on the fiat, their legs would probably 
buckie underneath them. Landing on 
the slope, however, they find their bal- 
ance and ski down to the bottom of 
the hill. Harris Hill is lcnown as a K90, 
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A competitor on the outrun. Left, Fred Harris's widów, Helen, witli a new gencra- 
tion of Brattleboro ski jumpers, Brian Scjuires, 16, left and Kevin Squires, 13. 


meaning the critical point of the hill is 
90 meters. "At that point, you'd better 
start coming down," says Sąuires, who 
jumped for nine years. Then he adds 
wistfully, "It's a real rush. There's just 
nothing like it." 

Fifteen years ago, a renegade jumper 
in Sweden began going off jumps with 
his skis in a V — tails together and tips 
apart — a real departure from the usual 
form. Amazingly, he started to outdis- 
tance his teammates. 

Now everyone uses the V, and it has 
become the standard position for jump¬ 
ing, one which Olympic watchers have 
grown used to. 

It's one thing to sit in your living 
room and watch the sport on televi- 
sion, and ąuite another to see it in per¬ 
son. Harris Hill offers the chance to be 
close to ski jumping in an immediate 
way, in the company of local specta- 
tors who have an investment in the 
lcids who are jumping. With banners 
flying, volunteers taking care of park¬ 
ing, and people manning tables where 
you can buy hot chocolate, it's far 
morę like a hometown party than a 
formal event. Helen Harris, Fred's 
widów, usually watches from below, 
seated in a car in the parking lot. 

During the competition, a spectator 
can hike up the side of the ski run and 
stand at any point he or she chooses. 
Standing at the top, you can see the 
expressions of the ski jumpers as they 
mentally prepare themselves for the 
run to come. A little farther down, it's 
possible to hear the rush of air under 


the skis just as they leave the end of 
the jump. Even farther down gives one 
the unusual sensation of looking up 
and seeing a body fly overhead. At the 
very bottom, you can watch the land- 
ing, and applaud the slciers as they col- 
lect themselves and wait for their dis- 
tances to be announced. 

Harris Hill seems a bit old-fashioned 
in light of the newest manmade jumps 
and hills where competitors can take 
an elevator to the top to get into posi¬ 
tion. Old-fashioned as it may be, how- 
ever, Harris Hill continues to exert its 
own peculiar draw on spectators as 
well as competitors. 

There's just something about it. The 
jumpers who come from other States 
and other countries say they love this 
particular event. "It's a good hill," says 
Steve Sąuires, "and we keep it 
groomed nicely so it's really smooth. 
Some people just put together a good 
hill, and the jumpers know one when 
they feel it." 

It probably also has something to do 
with Fred Harris and the care with 
which he chose this spot. When condi- 
tions are right, a natural updraft makes 
its way across the corn field and moves 
up the slope. When you catch that air 
current at Harris Hill, it's a good day. 
Those who have felt it say a good 
jumper can really fly. They get up in 
the air, catch that updraft, and just 
keep on going. c <y> 


Alison Freeland lives in Williamsville, 
just outside of Brattleboro. 


World-class jumpers from around 
the United States will compete in this 
year's Harris Hill Ski Jumping Com¬ 
petition February 13-14, starting at 
noon each day. 

Saturday, jumpers are judged for 
form and distance in each of three 
jumps in the Pepsi Challenge. Sun- 
day, theyll compete to add their 
name to the Harris Hill winged ski 
trophy. Both days conclude with the 
Longest Standing Jump, in which 
jumpers simply try to soar as far as 
they can. 

This is a festive local event, with 
knowledgable announcers — such 
as Putney's Peter Graves, an an- 
nouncer for ESPN who grew up 
watching the Harris Hill competition 
— providing colorful and complete 
jump-by-jump commentary. There 
will be hot food availabie, but dress 
warmly! 

Tickets are availabie at the gate 
($8, adults; $6, children). Take Inter¬ 
state 91 to Exit 2 in Brattleboro and 
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O n a bleak, snowy February day 
two years ago, I accompanied 
my daughter and two dozen of 
her classmates from Calais Elemen- 
tary School on a field trip to the 19th 
century. 

The trip started out ordinarily 
enough, on a yellow school bus filled 
with lively, noisy fifth and sixth 
graders madę livelier and noisier by 
the excitement of a break from the 
daily school routine. But as soon as we 
reached our destination — the Billings 
Farm & Museum in Woodstock — it 
became elear that this was to be no or- 
dinary outing. 

The museum is widely 
known for its restored 
farmhouse, its agricul- 
tural exhibits and mod¬ 
ern barn housing oxen, 
sheep and a working 
dairy herd, all open to 
the public from mid-May 
to mid-October. What 
the generał public does 
not see, however, is an 
extraordinary school pro¬ 
gram that runs in Janu¬ 
ary and February, and 
through which hundreds 
of Vermont children are 
introduced each year to the realities of 
farm life in the late 1800s. 

The "Day in 1890" program takes 
children back in time, enfolding them 
into the daily routine of a fictional 
Yermont farm family. It reąuires them 


During a fuli day at Woodstock's 
Billings Farm & Museum, students 
assume the lifestyle, clothing 
and — teachers and museum staff 
hope — the manners of the 
19th century. 


to work, to think and to speak 
as children of that time and 
place would have. 

Our visit began at the visi- 
tors center, where the chil¬ 
dren, their teacher and I were 
handed tags with the 19th cen¬ 
tury names that would iden- 
tify us during our stay. To¬ 
day^ Tiffanys and Briannas 
were re-christened as Coras 
and Idas; modern Roberts and 
Daves became Therons and 
Iras. (I became "Aunt Olive.") 

The "young scholars," as the students 
were addressed, were then asked to 
leave their 20th century 
preoccupations (comput- 
ers, television, sports) 
behind, as well as their 
late-20th century vocab- 
ularies ("yeah," and 
"y'know" are verboten, 
and even "okay" is not 
okay). 

We then entered the 
farmhouse,- or, morę pre- 
cisely, we entered an- 
other world, a world not 
unlike the one inhabited 
by George Aitken, who 
managed the farm for 
Frederick Billings in the 1890s, and 
who lived with his wife and four 
daughters in the farmhouse. 

Female students donned shawls, 
bonnets, aprons and pinafores, the 
boys were asked to put on caps and 


An 1890 Kind of Day 


By Marialisa Calta 
Photographed by Jon Gilbert Fox 
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vests, and we all were aslced to share 
in the chores of farm life. 

Guiding us were a number of do- 
cents — some from the museum's Staff, 
some volunteers — who played the 
roles of the fictional Munroe family, 
the proud owners of a very up-to-date 
(for its time) farmhouse. "Mr. Munroe" 
(played to perfection by docent Ben 
Resnik on the day Calais yisited) led us 


sternly through farm 
chores — mucking out 
the sheep stall, bringing 
in hay and the lilce. 
"There are no pets on 
this farm," he counseled 
a child caught in the act 
of attempting to pet a 
barn cat. "Every animal, 
lilce every person, has a 
job to do." 

"Mrs. Munroe" (Su- 
san Cain, of the mu- 
seum's Staff) shep- 
herded us through household chores 
such as cooking and sewing and doing 
the laundry. "Brother Munroe" (David 
Ferrero, also a staff member) helped us 
churn butter in the basement cream- 
ery. For "relaxation" we yisited with 
"Aunt Persis" (education director 
Geraldine Brown), loolced at pictures 
in a stereopticon in the parlor, and 
read aloud "enlightening" verse. "Idle 
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hands are the devil's workshop," Aunt 
Persis advised us as we bent to our 
sewing (we were working on patches 
for a ąuilt). The children hopped to 
their chores. "Yes, ma^m" and "No, 
sir" were the order of the day. 

I must confess that chaperoning 
field trips is one of my least favorite 
activities; I typically wind up in an ill 
humor, gobbling aspirin in a futile at- 
tempt to stave off the inevitable 
headache. But the only aftereffect of a 
"Day in 1890" was a feeling of won- 
der, as if I, along with the students, 
had really stepped bacie in time. 

On the bus ride home, students were 
ąuiet and reflective. They spółce in 
hushed voices, calling themselves by 
their 19th century names. 

"It was so special, that feeling that 
we were leaving our late 20th century 
selves behind," said Carol Wells, my 
daughter's teacher at the time. "Not 
only did it fit in so well with our stud- 
ies of American history, it gave stu¬ 
dents an experience they could not get 
any other way." 

"It was so ... intimate," she added. 
"We were a smali group, and we knew 
each other very well, and we had this 
opportunity to spend time in some- 
one's home — a home with a 'mother' 
and a 'father' — preparing meals and 
sitting down all together to eat and 
converse. Working together and 
putting ourselves in the mindset of an- 
other time madę for a wonderful expe- 
rience." 

I was so impressed that I returned to 
the farmhouse last year to watch the 
docents — both Staff and volunteers — 
worlc their magie with another group. 
Mary Booth-Benton, a teacher at the 
Dothan Brook School in White River 
Junction, was bringing her fifth graders 
back for a return visit. 

"You'11 be leaving what you thinlc 
might be good manners and words in 
your time for the manners and words 
of my time," said Donna Miles, play- 
ing the role of Mrs. Munroe this day. 
(On my second visit, David Ferrero 
took the part of Mr. Munroe.) "Gentle- 
men, you will hołd the doors for the 
ladies. Ladies, you will thank the 
young gentlemen for their kindness." 
And off we went: Goodbye, 1998; 
hello, 1890. 

We accepted Mrs. Munroe's lcind of- 
fer to stay for dinner ("yes, ma'am, 
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thank you, ma / am") and were wel- 
comed into the parlor as members of 
the "Helping Hand Club," come to 
help sew a ąuilt for the baby in a local 
family suffering hardship. "Córa" (stu¬ 
dent Kalee Quimby), wearing a 
pinafore and looking very 19th century 
with her long braid, dusted the parlor 
while "Cousin Willis" (fifth grader 
Rusty Spydell) was asked to apply the 
bellows to the parlor fire. We discussed 
travel out West, the wonder of the 
modern railway system, the burden of 
doing laundry and the propriety of 
ladies' bathing costumes. We tallced at 
length about whether or not women 
should be allowed to vote, a topie that 
Booth-Benton told me later fit in with 
her class's studies of the women's suf- 
frage movement. "Aunt Persis" al¬ 
lowed as how she thought women 
should be able to vote, "at least on 
matters pertaining to the school." 

(Aunt Persis was clearly a progres- 
sive ; she also felt it was fine for women 
to wear bloomers at the seaside.) In the 
kitchen, the Dothan Brook students 
helped, as I had seen Calais students, 
prepare "dinner" (the noon meal). 

They examined the old-fashioned 
ice box and were allowed to place their 
carefully mixed cornbread into the 
blazing wood cookstove. They helped 
make vegetable soup and set the table 
with the butter that some of the stu¬ 
dents had churned in the basement 
creamery, as well as with bowls of 
sweet cucumber piekłeś. 

"The students surprised themselves 
by really getting into it," said Booth- 
Benton later. "Before we went, some 
of them were grumbling, saying they 
thought it would be boring, but when 
they got there they loved it." 

The "Day in 1890" program began 
when the renovation of the farmhouse 
was finished in 1990, according to Dar- 
lyne Franzen, the museunTs associate 
director. She said the Woodstock Foun¬ 
dation, which runs the museum and 
underwrites much of the cost of the 
program (schools are charged $6 per 
pupil), is careful to see that partici- 
pants use only reproductions of histor- 
ical objects so that precious antiąues 
are not ruined. 

Geraldine Brown, the museunTs ed- 
ucation coordinator, who plays the 
role of Aunt Persis, says the inspira- 
(Continued on page 59) 
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AoaaaaA/... 

Come revive your spirit with comfortable 
iodging, gourmet dinners & hearty 
breakfasts. A couple of days is all it takes. 
Corwenient to your favorite winter activities. 


Spacious Suites • Fireplaces 
Acclaimed Restaurant 
Downhill & X-C Skiing 
Minutes from Manchester 
GREAT MID-WEEK RATES 
1-800-639-1620 
m Vermont: 802-867-4455 
www. barrowshouse.com 

ROUTE 30 • DORSET, VT 05231 


BARROWS 

HOUSE 


lim & Restaurant 
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PARADISE MOTOR INN 



76 deluxe rooms and suites with A/C, DD phones and cable 
color TV. Some rooms have privatc balconies/patios and 
saunas. Heated pool, tennis courts situated on acres of 
bcautifully landscaped grounds in downtown Bennington 
just below the museum and historie Old Bennington. 

(®) ooo 

141 West Main Street 
Bennington, Vermont 05201 
(802) 442-8351 
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Southern Yermont: 


BENNINGTON 

Paradise Motor Inn. 76 rooms with A/C, DD 
phones, cable TV, with suites available. Sonie 
rooms have private balconies/patios, saunas. 
and spas. Located below the museum and his¬ 
torie old Bennington. Family owned and oper- 
ated for over 30 years. A AA ♦♦♦. 141 W. 

Main St., Bennington, VT 05201. (802) 442- 
8351. 

DORSET 

Barrows House. A collection of white clapboard 
buildings situated on 11 acres in the pic- 
turesąue village of Dorset. Enjoy comfortable 
lodging in our 1804 Main Inn and eight sur- 
rounding historie buildings. Dining is an infor- 
mal and delicious adventure in American re- 
gional cuisine. Located minutes from Man¬ 
chester. Families welcome. Open year-round. 
Linda and Jim McGinnis, innkeepers. Dorset, 
VT 05251. (802) 867-4455 or (800) 639-1620. 
Internet: www.barrowshouse.com 

GRAFTON 

The Old Tavern at Grafton. Called “The choic- 
est inn of all” by The New York Times. Since 
1801, our 65 individually appointed guest 
rooms, elegant colonial living room, sitting 
room and parlor, and the dining room scented 
with the aromas of delicious, inspired New 
England farę have served the likes of Grant, 
Hawthome, Emerson, Kipling, and Thoreau. In 
the center of the charming and historie village 
of Grafton, Vermont 05146. For reservations 
or morę information, please cali (800) 843- 
1801. www.old-tavem.com (see our ad on 
page 18) 

LONDONDERRY 

Viking B&B. An 1870’s farmhouse tucked just 
off Route 11 in Southern Vermont. Since 1970 
Viking has been known for its 40k of x-c trails. 
Cuddle up to the fireplace in the evenings. 
Many dining places, alpine skiing and shop- 
ping are also close by. A fuli breakfast and x-c 
skiing are included. Londonderry, VT 05148. 
(802) 824-3933. www.vikingnordic.com 

MANCHESTER 

MistraPs. Located in the elegantly refurbished 
Toll Gate Lodge, MistraPs offers exquisite 
French cuisine amid an intimate riverside set- 
ting. Winner of WINĘ SPECTATORS 
“Award of Excellence. ,, Savor such specialties 
as Chateaubriand for two. Veal Medallions, or 
Salmon Cannelloni. Chef owned and operated, 
Dana & Cheryl Markey. Reservations are nec- 
essary. Fully licensed. Ali major credit cards. 
Rte. 11-30, Manchester. VT 05255. (802) 362- 
1779. 

Palmer House. AAA ♦♦♦♦. Large, luxurious 
rooms, one or two bedroom suites, in a Yicto- 
rian or country style decor. Ali with private 
bath, C.A.T.V., telephones, refrigerators and 
in-room coffee. Please inquire about our winter 
package plans. Continental breakfast available. 
Route 7-A North, Manchester Center, VT 
05255-0657. (802) 362-3600. Reservations. 
(800) 917-6245 or visit us at www.palmer- 
house.com 

Reluctant Panther Inn and Restaurant. A col¬ 
lection of exquisitely decorated double Jacuzzi 
suites with two fireplaces, right in the heart of 
historie Manchester Village. Weekend rates for 
two persons start at $315/night, including a ro- 



A place fuli of romance. Two person jacuzzi in front of the fireplace with second 
fireplace in the bedroom. Exceptional dining. A picturesąue village. Towering peaks. 
Fabulous shopping. Cali 800-822-2331 to find out about our Get-A-Way packages. 

The RELUCTANT PANTHER INN Manchester Village, VT 

Country hospitality for the sophisticated traueler. www.reluctantpanther.com 
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The 

VINTAGE 

MOTEL 


Direct VAST Trail Access (Corridor 100-A) 


A quaint 18-unit country motel located in the 
Mount Snów/ Haystack Region. 

The Vintage is conveniently located in the Village, 
yet is at the hub of all winter activities. 

•Ski/Snowmobile Packages 
•Light Breakfast *Cable TV 
•Direct-Door Parking 
•Adjacent Snowmobile Field 



802-464-8824 
for information 


1-800-899-9660 
for reservations 
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In 

the heart of 
Manchester and its sur- 
rounding mountains, is nestled a pic- 
turesque Motel on 20 acres, in-town loca- 
tion, with fine dining at “Ye Olde Tavern” 
adjacent. Shop at nearby famous outlet and 
factory Stores, ski the slopes, or just relax in 
our private Whirlpool and Sauna. 

Palmer Hoaee 

Rt. 7 A North 

Manchester Center, yermont 05255 
800-917-6245 

or visit us at wvvw.palmerhouse.com 
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mantic “a la carte” dinner in our fine restaurant 
and three-course Vermont country breakfasts. 
Lower priced rooms with fireplace and mid- 
week rates also available. West Rd., off Route 
7A, Manchester yillage, NT 05254-0678. 
Reservation Linę: (800) 822-2331. e-mail: 
panther@sover.net. Forfree information, visit 
our Web site: www.reluctantpanther.com 

WILMINGTON 

The Yintage Motel. Your clean, comfortable, 
reasonably-priced motel. Private bath, cable 
TY, complimentary light breakfast. Lounge 
with woodstove. Convenient to alpine and x-c 
skiing, village restaurants and shopping. Direct 
access to YAST snowmobile trails. Mount 
Snów, Haystack region. 195 Route 9 West, 
Wilmington, VT. (802) 464-8824, (800) 899- 
9660. www.sover.net/~dvalnews/vintage.html 

The White House of Wilmington. Elegant yet 
relaxed accommodations in 23 romantic guest 
rooms, 4 with two-person Whirlpool tubs. 14 
fireplaces make our Inn a cozy country retreat. 
3-star Mobil rating for dining and lodging. In- 
door pool, !Extreme Tubing Hill!, snowshoe 
trails and rentals. Less than 10 minutes from 
Mt. Snów. Route 9, Wilmington. VT 05363. 
(800) 541-2135. www.whitehouseinn.com 



Central 


CHITTENDEN 


Yermont: 


Mountain Top Inn & Resort. Fuli service coun¬ 
try inn with spectacular views, fine dining & 
endless recreational activities: Cross-country 
skiing. ice skating. sledding, snowshoeing, 
horse drawn sleigh rides & much morę! Moun- 



.The TPfiite Tfouse 

of Wilmington 



Romantic ęetazoay 
Jireptace & TPfiińpoof ‘Rpoms 
Snozosfioe & X-C Center 
! Eytreme ‘Tubincj ! 

IncCoor ‘Poof, ‘Wfiirtpoot & Sauna 

Route 9 Kast, Wilmington, VT 05363 
www.whitehouseinn.com 
(800)541-2135 
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Charm, Comfort 

& Personal Attention 


Route 100, Box 715, Waterbury Center, 
VT 05677 • 802-244-7490 • 800-366-5592 
e-mail: blklocst@sover.net 
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cihe ^Middlebury^nn 

FOOD • DRINK • LODGING 
Since 1827 

Middlebury, Vermont 05753 
800-842-4666 • 802-388-4961 
Fax: 802-388-4563 
WWW: middleburyinn.com 
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Middlebury’s 1803 Landmark Inn) 


■ + — 

11 quiet, comfortable, 
individually decorated 
rooms, each \vith 
private bath and 
air conditioning 
— 

Complimentary 
Continental breakfast 
and aftemoon 
snacks 



Overlooking Middlebury 
Green, just steps from 
fine shops and 
restaurants; three 
blocks from 
Middlebury College 


19 SOUTH PLEASANT ST. 
MIDDLEBURY, VT 
802-388-7512 


tiie 


INN 

ON TIIE 

GREEN 
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Providing a cordial pub, cozy rooms 
and unpretentious fine dining to the 
weary traveler sińce 1810. Serving 
dinner daily and Sunday brunch. 

4 WAYBURY INN 

Route 125,1 Middlebury, VI 05740 1-800-348-1810 • 802-388-4015 
www.wavburvmn.com 
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MOUNTAINSIDE 

RESORT AT STOWE 

A Unique Condorniniurn Resort , 
close to all Stowe has to offer ; 
yet secluded, in a wooded 
hillside setting 


800 - 458-4893 
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tain Top Road, Chittenden, VT 05737. 1-800- 
445-2100. www.mountaintopinn.com (see oui- 
ad on page 61 ) 

MIDDLEBURY 

The Inn on the Green. Gracefully restored 1803 
National Register Landmark on the inviting 
Middlebury Green, now an elegantly comfort¬ 
able eleven room inn. Private baths, and every 
other modem amenity presented in the charm 
of the early nineteenth century. Delicious Con¬ 
tinental breakfast served to guest rooms. Out- 
standing, pampering service in a distinctive 
setting. 19 South Pleasant St., Middlebury, VT 
05753. (802) 388-7512, fax (802) 388-4075, 
e-mail micki@sover.net 

The Middlebury Inn. Enjoy an 1827 country inn 
overlooking the village greens in a lovely, 
lively college town. Offering 170 years of 
friendly hospitality and superb New England 
farę. 75 restored rooms, private baths. Walking 
distance to museums and fine shops. Member 
of Historie Hotels of America, AAA ♦♦♦. On 
The Greens, Middlebury, VT 05753. 

(802) 388-4961, (800) 842-4666. 
www.middleburyinn.com 

Waybury Inn. Step back in time and experience 
the chami of an authentic stagecoach inn. Pro- 
viding a cordial pub, cozy rooms and unpreten¬ 
tious fine dining to the weary traveler sińce 
1810. Just minutes away from Middlebury 
which offers shopping. sightseeing and many 
cultural and community events. Route 125, 

East Middlebury, VT 05740. (800) 348-1810. 

RANDOLPH 

Three Stadion Inn. Traditional Vermont Coun¬ 
try Inn. Enjoy individually appointed, elegant 
guest rooms and gourmet fine dining prepared 
by ChefTim Dempsey.formerly of the Royal 
SonestalBoston. Nestled in the foothills of the 
Green Mountains on 1300 acres alongside the 
Third Branch of the White River. this four-sea- 
son destination resort features 50 km of trails 
for x-c skiing & snowshoeing (rentals avail- 
able), hiking & mountain biking, golf, tennis, 
fishing, fitness center w/sauna, outdoor pool & 
whirlpools. Take advantage of our “WINTER 
STAY FREE” special. Perfect location for 
weddings, gatherings & conferences. Serving 
lunch & dinner. Randolph. VT. Cali 
(800) 424-5575; in Vermont. (802) 728-5575 
or visit us at www.3StallionInn.com (see our 
ad on page 61 ) 

WATERBURY-STOWE 

Black Locust Inn. Pampering our guests is our 
pleasure. Elegantly restored 1832 farmhouse. 

6 guest rooms, all w/private baths, guest con- 
trolled heat & AC. Enjoy our scrumptious 
breakfasts & aftemoon appetizers w/compli- 
mentary wines. We have meticulously created 
many amenities to make you feel right at 
home. In the heart of year-round activities. 
Near Stowe. (800) 366-5592. 
www.blacklocustinn.com 

WOODSTOCK 

Woodstock Inn & Resort. One of Vermont’s 
premier historie resorts features 144 luxurious 
rooms and suites; exquisite dining at four 
restaurants. including the AAA four-diamond 
Dining Room: exhilarating skiing & snow- 
boarding at Suicide Six; X-C skiing and snow¬ 
shoeing at our Touring Center; and Health & 
Fitness Center. Ask about our Ski Free Pack- 
ages! 800-448-7900. www.woodstockinn.com 
(see our ad on page 61 ) 


Northern Yermont: 


BURLINGTON 

Poor Farm Inn. A restored 1840's historie farm- 
house, horsefarm. 100 acres of hiking, skiing, 
biking. perennial gardens, in-ground pool. This 
large inn is lovely and filled with antique fumi- 
ture. Seven minutes from Burlington. Rates 
$89-149. Fuli breakfast. 30 Poor Farm Road, 
Colchester. VT 05446. Joan Rogers, 

800-872-8712. jrogersvt@aol.com 
website: www.poorfarminnvt.com 

CRAFTSBURY COMMON 

Craftsbury Outdoor Center. Year-round resort 
on a wildemess lakę in Vermont\s Northeast 
Kingdom with an emphasis on the outdoor ex- 
perience. Accommodations and dining for up 
to 90 guests in rustic lodges and cottages. 
Craftsbury is a renowned destination for cross- 
country skiing in the winter and mountain bik¬ 
ing, walking, canoeing and seulling in the sum- 
mer and fali. P.O. Box 31, Craftsbury Com- 
mon, VT 05827. (800) 729-7751. 
www.craftsbury.com (see our ad on page 61 ) 

EAST BURKĘ 

I)arling’s at the Inn at Mountain View Creain- 

ery is a weekend treat, open Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday evenings. The most innovative 
restaurant in the Northeast Kingdom. Darling's 
features Rack of Lamb with Apricot Mint 
Glaze, Bouillabaisse, and Moroccan Lemon 
Chicken. A well-selected intemational winę 
list completes the dining experience. Beautiful, 
breathtaking site. Located on Darling Hill Rd., 
East Burkę, VT 05832. Cali (802) 626-9924 
for reservations. (see our ad on page 61 ) 

STOWE 

Brass Lantern Inn. Award-winning B&B Inn. 
Restored 1810 farmhouse & carriage barn fea- 
turing: antiques, stenciling, fireplaces, 
whirlpools, planked floors and beams. hand- 
made quilts, private baths & mountain views. 
Featured in: Fodors, Best Places to Kiss in 
New England , Discerning Travelers. An inti- 
mate inn in the heart of Stowe. Non-smoking 
AAA ♦♦♦ Inn. 717 Mapie Street, Stowe, VT 
05672. (800) 729-2980, (802) 253-2229. 
www.brasslanteminn.com 

Mountainside Resort at Stowe. A secluded hill¬ 
side condorniniurn resort. The affordable win¬ 
ter getaway for families and smali groups! 
Fully fumished 1-4 bedroom units w/fire- 
places, modem appliances, private phones, 
TVs/VCRs, individually controlled heat. 
Heated indoor pool, sauna, jacuzzi. Minutes to 
alpine, x-country skiing, dining and shopping. 
Availabie rentals: weekend up to 1 month! 
800-458-4893. Box A-9, 171 Cottage Club 
Road, Stowe, VT 05672. 

Trapp Family Lodge. 2,700-acre mountain re¬ 
sort in the European tradition. by the family 
that inspired The Sound of Musie. Accommo¬ 
dations with Austrian dćcor and spectacular 
mountain views. European-style cuisine and 
New England specialties in three restaurants 
with nightly musical entertainment. Over 100 
km of trails for cross-country skiing and snow¬ 
shoeing. Fitness center with indoor pool. Free 
shuttle to alpine skiing at Stowe Mountain Re¬ 
sort. Special packages available. Toll free: 
800-826-7000. e-mail: info@trappfamily.com 
Web: www.trappfamily.com (see our ad on 
page 61 ) 
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IN A DAY 

Continued from page 56 

tion for the program came from a simi- 
lar program in Maine that she partici- 
pated in and found "transforming." 
Brown, who grew up in a military fam- 
ily and conseąuently moved fre- 
ąuently, eąuates different historical 
eras with different cultures. In other 
words, she says, "traveling" back in 
time is much like traveling to a for- 
eign country. "One must pay atten- 
tion, and observe customs and tradi- 
tions if one is going to begin to under- 
stand another culture and hope to fit 
in," she says. "That is what we reąuire 
of the children participating in this 
program, that they watch and listen, 
and think about what words and be- 
haviors are appropriate for the time, 
and work to understand the past." She 
said the program reąuires some prepa- 
ration; classes are sent lists of words 
they will hear during the day — for ex- 
ample, "toąue" and "water closet" — 
and are aslced to bring foods to comple- 
ment the meal, foods that would have 
been available on a late 19th century 
Vermont farm in the middle of winter. 
"We do get oranges," says Brown, "and 
then we always exclaim about how 
wondeiful it is to have an orange, and 
it isn't even Christmas!" 

Giving the children "new" names, 
she says, helps them suspend disbelief. 
"And it gets them out of their old pat- 
terns," she says. "Joey may be told 10 
times a day that he can't sit still, but 
suddenly he's not Joey at all, but 'Ab- 
ner,' and goodness! didn't he do well 
with that team of oxen, winning first 
prize at the State fair!" says Brown, 
sounding very Aunt Persis-like. 

Whatever the reason for its success, 
the program serves as a magical little 
time warp. Carol Wells, who now has 
my younger daughter in her class, says 
she hopes to participate again this 
year. I've already volunteered to chap- 
erone. And I'm leaving my aspirin at 
home. 

• 

The Day in 1890 program is offered 
to school groups in January and Febru- 
ary. For information on how classes 
can participate, contact the museum 
at (802) 457-2355. The program fills up 
early, so teachers may have to Sched¬ 
ule for the next school year. c & 


Marialisa Calta, who lives in Calais, 
writes for many publications . 
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Bi-Glass 
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Restore your original wood Windows ... 
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KEEPING TRACK 

Continued from page 31 

food sources or mating opportunities 
will not be blocked unknowingly. 

So far people in some 50 towns in 
Vermont, New Hampshire and New 
York State have embarked on the 
Keeping Track training. Some, like the 
volunteers from Tinmouth, have a 
well-established land trust and are 
loolcing for guidance in conservation 
decisions. Others are aware of the need 
for knowledge in the face of significant 
development pressure. The Burling- 
ton-based Winooski Valley Parks Dis- 
trict has helped organize Keeping 
Track efforts in five towns and is try- 
ing to interest others. "We have im- 
portant wildlife 
species showing up 
in places like the In¬ 
terwale in Burlington, 
moving up from the 
Green Mountains in 
ways we don't under- 
stand," says Dave 
Tilton, a biologist 
with the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Seryice 
who is also a Keeping 
Track volunteer from 
Westford. "The land 
is ąuite fragmented 
already. We're in dan- 
ger of losing the corridors these ani- 
mals rely on without ever knowing 
what we've lost." 

One of the beauties of Keeping 
Track, says Morse, is the way it brings 
people together. "We've got scientists 
and homemakers and farmers and 
artists and loggers and people who 
don't think you should ever cut a tree. 
What we're finding is, they all care 
passionately about wildlife habitat. 
And they're putting their differences 
aside to go out together and learn these 
skills for the purposes of intelligent 
planning in their communities." 

A Pennsylvania native raised in a 
family of foresters and landscape archi- 
tects, Morse runs a smali forestry con¬ 
sulting firm specializing in manage- 
ment for wildlife habitat. She studied 
forestry for two years at Penn State in 
the '60s before transferring to the Uni- 
yersity of Vermont, where she earned 
bacheloTs and master's degrees in lit¬ 
eraturę. She is a voracious reader: The 
walls of her Jericho cabin are crammed 
with scientific studies and books on 
natural history and wildlife biology. In 


the tradition of such great self-taught 
naturalists as Burroughs, Thoreau and 
Muir, she has earned her credentials as 
a habitat specialist through years of 
daily observation of wildlife in the 
field. 

"She is one of the keenest observers 
of wildlife habitat of anyone I know," 
says Charles Johnson, Vermont's State 
naturalist. "Her knowledge of how an- 
imals behave, of their daily and sea- 
sonal movements, is incredible. She 
lives this stuff." 

• 

Several weeks after the outing with 
the people from Tinmouth, I am 
trekking through a 
snowstorm with a 
group from Charlotte. 
Morse leads us to the 
lee side of a rocky 
ridgetop to lunch on a 
narrow shelf above a 
grove of beech trees. 

"This is about as 
good as we're going to 
get," she says, open- 
ing a can of sardines. 

"Look!" someone 
shouts. Morse grins 
slyly. "What do you 
see?" Suddenly it is 
obvious to all of us that the beeches 
below us have been climbed by bears. 
We marvel at the five-clawed marks 
ascending the trunks at a clutching an- 
gle. Piles of branches, a little like 
hawks' nests, are wedged in the croolcs 
near the treetops where bears sat feast- 
ing on beechnuts, snapping off 
branches and piling them up. Huddled 
out of the wind with only the topogra- 
phy for protection, I feel a certain kin- 
ship with the bears myself. I remem- 
ber Morse's promise at the slide show 
in Guilford. "Keeping Track will 
change your life," she said. The claim 
seemed a little extravagant then, but it 
doesn't now. 

• 

For information about Keeping 
Track and Susan Morse's slide shows 
and tracking workshops: Keeping 
Track, P.O. Box 848, Richmond, VT 
05477, tel. (802) 434-7000, e-mail: 
keeptrak@together.net. ? 


Susan Keese lives in Newfane. In last 
summer's issue, she wrote about the 
building of a post-and-beam house. 


“We*ve got scientists and 
homemakers and farmers 
and artists and loggers 
and people who dont 
think you should ever cut 
a tree. What we y re 
finding is, they all care 
passionately about 
wildlife habitat.” 

— Susan Morse 
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Craftsbury Outdoor Center 
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Highland Lodge 
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World Wide Web Page 
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cross country trails: many with 
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Kathleen Kolb's big (28 by 40 inches) watercolor "Bristol SawmiU” 
depicts a view familiar to anyone who bas ever driven west out 
of the Addison County town of Bristol on Route 17. Right, the artist. 
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Kathleen Kolb 

Capturing Beauty in Unexpected Places 

By Tom Slayton 
Photographed by Len Mastri 


B ristol Sawmill," Kathleen Kolb's painting of the sprawling 
Lathrop Lumber Mili, is not Romantic, not the usual sort of 
pastorał Vermont landscape that we all lcnow and love. It's gritty, 
hard-edged and spealcs of work done, lumber sawed, buildings madę, 
the necessary work of the world. And yet the impression the painting 
gives is not one of industry overwhelming landscape, but industry 
within landscape. Its work is done within the context of the natural 
world, an obviously appropriate statement about a mili that turns logs 
into boards. 


While that's a scenario inherent 
in the image of the mili and the 
forest-covered mountains, the 
painting isn't really about that 
particular subtext, or any subtext. 
Ultimately, Kathleen Kolb's paint¬ 
ing of the Lathrop mili simply pre- 
sents a moment of beauty, 
glimpsed in an unexpected place. 

The farm in the distance is there 
to remind us we are in Vermont, 
and probably as a subtle reference 
to the Vermont landscape tradi- 
tion, but the farm isn't the focus 
of this painting. It's an element, a 
part of the scene, no morę, no less. 
Kolb is also making an artistic ref¬ 
erence to the industrial paintings 
that George Bellows and other 
American artists created around 
the turn of the century. 

What is beauty? asks the paint¬ 
ing. How do we step out of our or- 
dinary, hurried world and see it 
anew? 

Beauty exists right now and only 
right now: in this particular time, 
this particular place, a cold after- 
noon at the Lathrop sawmill in 


Bristol. That's part of what Kath¬ 
leen Kolb tells us in this painting, 
and it's all the morę remarkable in 
view of the fact that the painting 
of this particular instant took her 
the better part of two months to 
complete. 

A lot of what we cali "beauty" 
is actually our preconceived no- 
tion of what we think should be 
beautiful. We see the Forest 
Primeval as beautiful today be- 
cause we feel hemmed in by the 
modern world — and we forget 
that our ancestors saw it as some- 
thing pretty close to just plain evil 
— a yaguely threatening waste- 
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YERMONT ARTIST 


land filled with fierce animals and 
falling trees. We see sunny days as 
morę beautiful than rainy days, even 
though the woods are beautiful in the 
rain, with plant leaves shining and 
mist creeping through the trees. 

Kathleen Kolb's painting breaks out 
of that all-too-ordinary perceptual box 
by showing us the striking beauty of 
this workaday lumber mili, a spectac- 
ular composition of shapes and light 
set amidst forested hills, which are 
themselves further elements of a 
grander composition. 

If we can see the beauty of this lum¬ 
ber mili on a late winter day, Kolb tells 
us in this large, spectacular painting, 
we can see it in other unexpected 
places. 

And that, she might add, is part of 
our job as human beings. 

• 

Kathleen Kolb lives in Lincoln and 
continues a career of painting and il- 
lustrating that began shortly after she 
graduated from the Rhode Island 
School of Design in 1976. Her first ma¬ 
jor show was in 1981. Kolb has created 
illustrations for Vermont Life and 
many other magazines. The painting 
of the Lathrop mili won a watercolor 
prize at the National Academy Mu- 
seum's 173rd Annual Show in April 
1998. Kolb will be included in the 
forthcoming book The Artist and the 
American Landscape. 

Although she is best known for her 
beautiful pastorał landscapes, Kolb 
says that her immediate artistic goal is 
to paint other industrial landscapes of 
New England, including factories, 
mills and logging landings. She is also 
illustrating a children's book about a 
farming couple — Will and Ada Urie 
— who were her neighbors when she 
lived in Greensboro. (The Uries were 
featured in Vermont Life's Summer 
1973 issue.) 

Her paintings can be seen at Ciarkę 
Galleries in Stowe, Furchgott & Sour- 
| diffe Gallery in Shelburne and at 
Sherry French Gallery in New York 
City, or by appointment (802-453- 
7129). 

Her next show will be September 
11-October 21, 1999, at Furchgott & 
Sourdiffe Gallery in Shelburne, Ver- 
mont. tOn 


Tom Slayton is the editor of Yermont Life. 


ST. JOHNSBURY'S ATHENAEUM 

Continued from page 35 

the magazine rack is the same one that 
was there in Horace Fairbanks's day. 

There is concern at the Athenaeum, 
as in so many historie institutions, 
about preserving the building and its 
uniąue collections while moving into 
the next millennium with new tech- 
nology and new perspectives. A smali 
addition that would provide for futurę 
technology but maintain the 
AthenaeunYs historical integrity is be- 
ing considered. The Board of Trustees 
has launched a "Landmark and Legacy 
Campaign" to raise funds. 

Salee Lawrence and her Staff of vol- 
unteers have been working to preserve 
the furnishings, artwork and valuable 
boolcs. Lisa von Kann and other library 
personnel continue to reach out to the 
community and the world. In the past, 
the Athenaeum hosted explorer Henry 
Stanley, Commander Robert Peary, 
and presidents Benjamin Harrison and 
William Howard Taft. Morę recently, 
it has sponsored appearances by poet 
Galway Kinnell, artist Frank Mason, 
jazz musician Kenny Burrell, and a 
book signing by Vermont Congress- 
man Bernard Sanders. 

The AthenaeunYs relationship to 
the community should always be gra- 
cious and "invitational," says von 
Kann: Individuals and groups should 
feel welcome to come together, share 
ideas and enjoy the space and atmos- 
phere provided for their use. 

"When you get inside this building 
you feel good," she says. "There are 
beautiful objects, enormous Windows 
letting in natural light; there's a lot of 
air circulating. There really is a lcind of 
graciousness in this space, and people 
think This is what a library is sup- 
posed to be like.' I think people crave 
the feeling of slowing time down. Lm 
glad that the Athenaeum can give it to 
them." . 

The St. Johnsbury Athenaeum is at 
30 Main Street and is open Monday 
and Wednesday from 10 a.m.-8 p.m.; 
Tuesday, Thursday and Friday from 10 
a.m.-5:30 p.m.; Saturday from 9:30 
a.m.-4 p.m. For information: (802) 748- 
8291. 


Writer Reeve Lindbergh lives in Barnet. 
Her most recent book is Under a Wing (Si¬ 
mon o) Schuster), a memoir of her child- 
hood and of her father, aviator Charles 
Lindbergh. 
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O F V E R M CO Ef E INTEREST 


GET BOOKS FAST! 


Reassessing Coolidge 

By Tom 


I n New England, 1998 has been the 
year of Calvin Coolidge. This past 
summer, the 75th anniversary of 
Coolidge's storybook inauguration, the 
event was re-enacted at his boyhood 
home in Plymouth. In addition, two 
important new biographies of Coolidge 
have been puhlished recently, one of 
them this year, and a national sympo- 
sium on his presidency was held in 
Boston in July. But there's morę to the 
current revival of interest in Coolidge 
than anniversaries. 

I thinlc the resurgence of interest in 
Calvin Coolidge has come about be- 
cause he speaks to our time, as he 
spółce to his own — as a president with 
a strong ethical and morał vision, a 
president who was above shame, scan- 
dal and dishonor. 

Coolidge was not a strong leader, 
but neither was he inept. He was an 
ethical president with high standards 
and unshalcable morał courage who 
tried to do the right thing and put the 
country's welfare ahead of his own. 
Those characteristics madę Coolidge 
popular in his own day. And they are, I 
believe, the precise reasons he is Corn¬ 
ing back into favor today. 

Coolidge's time, the Roaring 20s, 
was, like our own, an era of enormous 
social change tinged with scandal. The 
world was changing, young people 
were going to heli, and government 
was corrupt. It all has a familiar sound 
to it. Just at that point, along came 
Calvin Coolidge, the simple, straight- 
speaking man from Vermont, and 
Americans said, "Yes, we want that." 

Coolidge became a national figurę as 
a result of his handling of the Boston 
police strike of 1919. In the walce of 
fights and looting caused by the police 
walkout, Coolidge, then governor of 
Massachusetts, declared: "There is no 
right to strike against the public safety 
by anybody, anywhere, any time." 

Those words not only summed up 
the feelings of Boston's beleaguered 
citizens, they provided a elear state- 
ment of principle for a nation. That 
one sentence summed up Coolidge's 
elear sense of right and wrong — his 
ethical sense — and it ultimately madę 
him the Republican candidate for vice- 
president. 


Slayton 

Two fascinating, very different 
boolcs on Coolidge have been pub- 
lished recently. The earlier of the two, 
The Provincial , by Hendrik Booraem 
V, (Bucknell University Press, 1994; 
$39.50) traces Coolidge's early years 
from his 13th birthday until his gradu- 
ation from Amherst College 10 years 
later. It suggests that the quiet, thin 
boy from Plymouth was terribly, al- 
most pathologically shy. His boolc 
traces the psychological history of 
how Coolidge dealt with that shyness, 
overcame it, and eventually went on 
to heights of public accomplishment 
he had never dreamed of. 

Coolidge: An American Enigma by 
Robert Sobel (Regnery, 1998; $34.95) 
covers Coolidge from cradle to grave, 
focusing primarily on his public and 
political life. It is the first full-scale bi- 
ography of Coolidge in morę than a 
decade, and takes a generally favorable 
view of him, noting his many accom- 
plishments and the unfortunate ten- 
dency of most earlier biographers to 
disparage Coolidge as the ineffective 
vestige of a bygone era. Sobel gives the 
last word on Coolidge to a Democrat, 
Al Smith, who was defeated by Her¬ 
bert Hoover for the presidency in 1928. 

Smith declared that he lilced and re- 
spected Calvin Coolidge. 

"Beneath a chilly, reserved, and dig- 
nified exterior, he was lceen, lcindly, 
and entirely free from conceit, 
pompousness, and political hokum," 
Smith said. "His great taslc was to re- 
store the dignity and prestige of the 
presidency when it had reached the 
lowest ebb in our history, and to afford 
in a time of extravagance and waste a 
shining example of the simple, honest 
yirtues which came down to him from 
his New England ancestors." 

"These are no smali achievements," 
said Smith, "and history will not for- 
get them." 

In both these new biographies, it is 
obvious that the tides of historical 
fashion are changing. Coolidge, having 
been idolized in his own time and vili- 
fied for decades afterward, is coming to 
be loolced at clearly for the capable, 
careful, essentially good president that 
he was. 

It is a welcome change. 
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Making Friends witłi Winter 

At Montshire Museiim s Igloo BuiJd 
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By Kathleen Burge 
Photographed by Jon Gilbert Fox 



Igloo architect Bert Yankielun explains the basics of snow-dome 
construction. Left, part of the Montshire Museum's annual igloo village. 


B ert Yankielun 
stands diago- 
nally, all 6 feet 4 
inches of him, like a 
birch fighting a harsh 
wind. He is pushing 
up against a startled 
boy who digs his 
boots into the snów, 
leaning back into 
Yankielun. "This 
błock here is me," 

Yankielun says, 
pointing to an igloo- 
in-progress before 
them. "This błock is 
you," he says, indicat- 
ing another. "Since 
they have a shoulder 
to lean on, they don't fali over." 

And so Yankielun, an Army re- 
searcher with a doctorate in engineer- 
ing, shows kids how igloos stay up: He 
pretends to be a błock of snów. That, 
and lots of help with building, turns 
the field behind the Montshire Mu- 
seum into a village of igloos and snów 
forts one day each winter. The annual 
Igloo Build is one of the oldest tradi- 
tions at the museum, which has 
hosted the event sińce 1977. 

Yankielun spends a lot of time 
thinking about the cold. When he's 
not building igloos, he is an electrical 
engineer at the U.S. Army Corps of En- 
gineers Cold Regions Research and En- 
gineering Laboratory in Hanover, New 
Hampshire. The cavernous lab is filled 
with cold rooms, sealed with doors in- 
sulated like meat lockers, where the 
temperaturę hovers as Iow as -30 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. Yankielun, who re- 
searches ground-penetrating radar, has 
worked in the Arctic and Antarctic. 

But his interest in igloos is less Pro¬ 
fessional. He first madę snów shelters 
on a hi king trip to the Sierras as a way 
to lighten backpacks by carrying fewer 
tents. In New England, he sees igloo- 


building as one way to make a north- 
ern winter morę enjoyable, a kind of 
winter survival techniąue. "Fun is im- 
portant," he said. "Fun is number one. 
You've got to make friends with win¬ 
ter. It costs nothing except putting on 
your winter clothes and going out and 
playing in the snów." 

Last year, about 770 kids and their 
parents showed up at the Igloo Build, 
the second highest number ever. (The 
highest was 850 in 1993.) Since they 
came in shifts during the day, igloos 
were dismantled and rebuilt, and 
blocks of snów were recycled. The 
museunTs Igloo Build has been grow- 
ing in famę: Several times the Ver- 


How to Go 


This year's Igloo Build at the 
Montshire Museum of Science, just 
off 1-91 in Norwich, takes place Sat- 
urday, February 13, from 10:30 a.m. 
to 2 p.m. It costs the same as regular 
admission to the Montshire: $5 for 
adults and $4 for children ages 3-17. 
Children under 3 are free. No special 
tools are necessary, but dress 
warmly. For morę information: 

(802) 649-2200. 


mont Chamber of 
Commerce has named 
it one of the state's top 
10 winter events. Last 
year, one family drove 
from Rhode Island just 
to participate. 

The weather coop- 
erated by providing 
Arctic air. In the 
morning, when kids 
and their parents be- 
gan to pour into the 
snowy field behind the 
museum, the mercury 
barely reached above 
zero. And although 
the snów wasn't ideał 
for igloo-building — it 
rarely is in this part of the world, 
which is one reason why nobody in 
Vermont lives in igloos — it wasn't 
awful. "Some years, I get mashed- 
potato mush," said Yankielun, who 
has been leading the Montshire's igloo- 
building for about eight years. 

The snów around here tends to be 
too loose and crumbly for igloos. So 
each year the Montshire prepares it by 
having workers stamp it down a day or 
two before with snowshoes. On the 
day of the Igloo Build, volunteers 
armed with saws slice neat rectangles 
of the hardened snów for kids to carry 
to their own projects. "Rarely do we 
get the right kind of snów," Yankielun 
said. "You might find nearly the right 
kind if you go up in elevation on some 
of the mountains where you get a 
windblown pacie where the snów is 
very dry and very cold." 

Yankielun, an alumnus of the Ap- 
palachian Mountain Club's winter 
school, also throws in another use for 
snów shelters: protection from the 
weather in an emergency. He warns 
his audience to always leave an air 
hole in the igloo, and never to use a 
cook stove inside. The vapor from the 
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liOYS’ Sc GIRLS’ 
CAMPSOF Ifll 
YERMONT '"CjP 

ACA accreditation assures you 
of the best kiiid «f cjuality 
control iii the areas of camping 
most important to the welfare 
of your child: health and 
safety, camp management, 
persoimel, progi-aiiuiiing and 
facilities. 


YMCA Camp Abnaki 



Established in 1901 For Boys 6-16 
Located in the 
Lakę Champlain Islands 

One, Two, Four or Six Week Sessions 


Sailing, Windsurfing, Kayaking, Canoeing, Tennis, 
Archery, Crafts, Soccer, Basketball, Hiking, Backpacking 
Special Teen Adventure Trips 



Our Program is Centered on the Development of the 
lndividual Boy in Body, Mind and Spirit 


http://www.kidscamps.comtraditional/ymca-abnaki 
YMCA Camp Abnaki • 266 College St. • Burlington, VT 05401 
Tel: 802-862-8981 • Fax: 802-862-9984 
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Backpacking, Rock Climb, 
Ropes Course, Kayaking, 
Survival, Orienteering, 
Whitewater Canoeing, 

CHALLENGE Fly-Tying, Woodwork, 

Outdoor Living Skills, 
Fishing, Blacksmithing, 
BRADFORD, vermont Physical Fitness, Archery. 

THE OUTDOOR SPECIALISTS 

BoysAges9-16 Four-Week Sessions 
Drs. Thayer and Candice Raines 
300 N. Grove St. #4, Rutland, VT 05701 

Toll Free - 800-832-HAWK (4295) 

E-Mail: rainest@sover.net 
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Yermont YWCA 


Camp Hochelaga 

Over 75 y 
for girls on 

Swimming, Sailing, 

Day Cam 
Ovemight C 


f camping 
Champlain 

Drama & MORĘ! 

Is 6 to 12 
girls 8 to 16 

ears o 
Lakę 

, Canoeing 

P — girl 
amp — 

Cali (802) 862-7520 


or Write: Vermont YWCA 
278 Main St., Burlington, VT 05401 

Scholcirships available 
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Wildcmess Garnp 



Camping with 
Horses 

H0RSEMANSHIP 
WATER SP0RTS 
CAMPING TRIPS 



Catherine Capers 

- 60 Girls, Ages 9-15 

Summer Camp in Southern Vermont 

• HORSE & ANIMAL CARE-RIDE DAILY! 

• Horse Shows, Trail Rides, Jumping 

• Swim, Canoe, Waterski, Sail, Windsurf 

• Tennis, Photography, Arts, Crafts 

Audrey & Clare Nelson, Directors cccapers@vermontel.com 
P.O. Box 68L, West Pawlet, VT 05775 800-453-4441 


*1ANGAM0N * 

^ and 

•behekom* 


P I T T S F O R D , YERMONT 


Brother-sister camps on old Vermont farms. 
Daily self-scheduiing, independence and 
community in a rustic setting. 

75 campers, ages 7-1 5, 35 staff. 

2, 3, 5 and 8 week sessions. 


Riding«Woodshop« Farm •Pottery‘Trips* Art 
Weaving • Rocketry • Drama • Photography 
Tennis•Swimming*Canoeing*Team Sports 
Archery*Cycling*Low & High Ropes 

Ca To M u e FREE° m 888*345*9193 ^ 
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Farm & 
Wilderness 

Summer Camps 


-- Challenges children ages 3-17 

in a supportive atmosphere. Unspoiled lakes, 
rustic living in the Green Mountains. 
Residential and Day programs. 


Go on a hike, milk a cow, build a cabin, 
paddle a canoe, harvest carrots, craft a neck- 
lace, go for a swim, laugh 'til your sides ache. 
Quaker leadership sińce 1939. 


Linda Berryhill 

Farm & Wilderness, Plymouth, VT 05056 
802/422-3761 email: fandw@fandw.org 
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BROWN LEDGE 
Camp 

on Lakę Champlain 
in Vermont 
for Girls 10-18 

Fully Elective Program 
International Campers and Coed Staff 

Ouality instruction in horsemanship, 
theatre, waterskiing, sailing, swimming, 
diving, canoeing, tennis, archery, arts & 
crafts. Teams and Trips. Excellent for the 
older camper, as well. 

JC Program 16-18 years old 
71 st Season • ACA Accredited 
Bill & Kathy Neilsen • 1-800-246-1958 
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LANDMARKS 


stove can melt snów, causing it to 
freeze across the airhole. But an igloo, 
with its elaborate preparation, is not 
necessarily the best refuge, he notes. 
"In a survival situation, you want to 
save your energy," Yankielun said. "So 
you use your head and say, 'What's the 
best shelter I can build using the mini¬ 
mum amount of effort?" 

In answer, he builds a Native Amer¬ 
ican snów shelter called a Quinzee. Al- 
though less intricate than an igloo, it's 
no less fascinating to the lcids. 

Montshire volunteers have already 
piled snów into a long oval mound, 
and Yankielun begins to tunnel 
through. He doesn't stop until there's 
enough room for his lanky body, and 
he disappears inside. 

Yankielun's reputation as an igloo- 
builder is spreading. Local elementary 
schools have asked him to demon- 
strate. Last year, the Green Mountain 
Club invited him to its Snowshoe Fest. 
And this year, he may teach senior cit- 
izens in an Elderhostel program. 

This is how he teaches people to 
build an igloo: First, cut rectangular 
blocks of snów that you can easily 
hoist, roughly 18 by 12 inches. Lay 
down three or four end-to-end, upright 
on their long sides, to shape the begin- 
nings of a circle. Now smooth the top 
edges of the blocks on a long slant, 
from the ground to the far end of the 
finał błock, as if you were building a 
ramp. Continue spiraling the blocks 
around and around, leaning them in- 
ward, until the dome is closed. It is the 
leaning that keeps the igloo standing, 
the same principle that explains why 
any stone arch holds together. 

Last year, the day's first igloo was 
finished in just an hour. A father from 
Connecticut was so engrossed in pil- 
ing the blocks of snów and smoothing 
the dome that he didn't seem to notice 
his son and a friend had drifted away. 

The man added the finał błock and 
stepped back to admire his work. Real- 
izing he was alone, he called the boys, 
who ran over and crawled inside. 
There were muffled thuds of boots 
against snów, and some grunting. Then 
a thin voice wafted out: "Make it a lit- 
tle bigger, Dad." c O^ 


Kathleen Burge coveied Christmas obser- 
vances in Plymouth Notch in our Winter 
1997 issue. She lives in Norwich. 
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Goodrich’s 


(joodńcfi s Mapie farm 


Route 2, Box 2932 
Cabot, VT 05647 


WHOLESALE • RETAIL 
• MAIL ORDER 


To order, cali: 

1-800-639-1854 
or fax us at: 
1-802-426-3388 


MasterCard, Visa, 
Discover or check - 
We ship nationwide 

Ask for our 
Catalog of wonderful 
Mapie Products! 
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Yermont Video Collection 


CLAIRE MURRAY* 


Hand-Hooked Rugs • Wearable Art • Home Accessories 
• Woven Throws • Needle Art Kits 

WT: W ** 


Bring the outdoors 


Route 5 • Ascutney 
Route 7A • Manchester 

Claire Murray Catalog 
(800) 252.4733 
$5 refundable with first purchase 
PO Box 390 • Ascutney, VT 05030 
J www.clairemurray.com 
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The VfeRMONT Apple Baker 
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Add cinnamon and 
mapie syrup, pop in 
oven or microwave for a 


From 

Stone Soldier 
POTTERY 


P.O. Box 286, 
lacksonville, VT 05342 
(802)-368-7077 


Get ready for a dazzling trip through the most beautiful 
autumn foliage in the world. Our 50-min. video, AUTUMN 
TRAILS AND COVERED BRIDGES, tours back roads, vil- 
lages and many covered bridges. Ride a train, visit a har- 
vest festival and watch cider being madę as we spin tales 
of Vermonters and their escapades. $19.95 + $4.00 S/H 

Special Price on Set of 3 

Our 3 popular videos, AUTUMN TRAILS .AND COVERED 
BRIDGES, A GREEN MOUNTAIN JOURNEY and 
COLORS OF THE NORTHEAST KJNGDOM, all for only 
$53.87 + $7.50 S/H 

Vters add 5% tax 1 - 800 - 996-6927 

ODYSSEY PRODUCTIONS OF \TRMONT 
P.O. Box 929-C, Williston, \T 05495 


$30.00/set of 2 apple haker 
$25.00/syrup pitcher postage paid 
M/C, V1SA, Check Catalogue on 


VISA/MC/Check 


scrumptious dessert. 
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Coger s Sugar House Gardens of Yermont 


Daiiy Faimek Owwed Siwce 


Signature Series Mapie Syrup 


Ski Us on the Web 
www.cabotcheese.com 


The Cabot Visitors’ Center The Cabot Annex 

Main St. Rte. 100 

Cabot, VT 05647 Waterbury, VT 05676 

1 -800-837-4261 1 -800-881 -6334 


HANDCRAFTED 
IN VERMONT 

Stenluty Siluer 

ttCZGOO Plus postage 
&handling 

SHOWN LIFE SIZE 

Hand Engraved With Year 
Beautifiil Sound 
Nestled in a Satin Pouch 


Silowi SCeiy/i&ell& 

72 Merchants Row, Rutland VT 05701 Toll Free: (888)VT BELLS 
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First Night 


TM 


THE VERMONT TARTAN 

Wear the colors of Vermont! 
This beautiful plaid is 
available in ties, scarves, 
tams, braces, 
and blankets. 


Send for 
our free 
catalogue. 

over 300 
other tartans 
are also 
available. 


100 % 
lightweight 
wool tie 

madę in Scotland. 
$23.00 postage paid 
Visa, MC, or check 
exclusively from 

OUflKin 

DE5IQM 
CCNTRE 

P O. Box 114. West Main Street 
Wilmington. VT 05363 
(802) 464-2780 

Fine woolens sińce 1968. 


World's Best 

CHEDDAR 

22nd Biennial World 
Championship Cheese Conlesł 


The Official 1998 

“Snowflake ” Bentley ® 
Pewter Ornament 

Designed from an original 
Wilson A. Bentley 

Microphotograph from the Archives of 
Thejericho Historical Sociery 

Handcrafted in fine pewter by Vermont’s 
own Danforth Pewterers 

$15.00 plus $2.00 S&H (Gift Boxed) 

Vermont residents please add 5% sales tax 

Mail Check/M.O. or MC/V1SA Phone Orders 

Cali: (802) 899-1739 

e-mail: snowbliz@aol.com 


V Yermont Mail Order Gifts & Specialty Foods 


Each year the first syrup off the evapo- 
rator has the lightest taste, is golden in 
color and is given the highest grade. 


In a 1.2 pint 
re-usable, 

gllLSS 

decanter 
for $21.95 

Delivered 

cali for free catalogue 


MORSE 


For 200 years, 

The Morse Farm, 
Montpelier. VT 

1-800/242-2740 

1-802/223-7450 FAX 
1-802/223-2740 in VT 

Maplespeak @ AOL.com 


Officially authorized by 
Thejericho Historical Society 

Vermont Sn o ivflak es 

68 Vt. Route 15 
Jericho, Yermont 05465 
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“A Gcirdener’s Pciradise ” 

Fine quality gifts for the 
garden and home 

• Exquisite Florals • 

• Unique Candles • 

• Vermont Country Baskets • 

Cali for free catalogue 

1 - 800 - 488-2643 

www.cogersugarhouse.com 
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YERMONT 
CANDLE CLUB 

Dijferent scents for every season! 


12 of our most popular scents in 
resealable jars. Receive one each 
month. Choose either 20 oz. 
(shown), burn time 100 hours; 
or 8 oz., burn time 40 hours. 


To order cali 802-895-9944 

20 oz.: quarterly paymcnt of $44.85. 

8 oz.: quarterly payment of $24.75. 

Includes S/H. 5% off for fuli payment. YISA/MC. VT residents add 5% sales tax. 


Strictly Yermont Candles, 405 School Road, Holland, VT 05830 


Handmade Fragrant Balsam from Vermont’s Northeast Kjngdom 

24" double-sided decorated wreath, $25.00 P.PD. Order #110,; 

Special Ofifer! Wreath with 1 lb. All-Natural 
Buttermilk and Pecan Pancake Mix (in an attrac- 
tive canvas grain sack) and, to complement the 
pancakes, an 8 oz. glass jug of Vermont mapie M 
syrup. Only $29.99 P.PD. Order #902. 

We also ship Centerpieces, Garlands and 
Balsam trees. Perfect for business gifts. VISA, 

M/c accepted. If sending orders by mail, in- 
clude gift card message, name, address and 
phone number. Have a part of Vermont shipped 
anywhere in the Continental U.S.A. 

KOZY ACRE FARM & WREATHS 

Luc & Rhonda Quirion • RFD#1, Box 362, Newport, VT 05855 ’ 

(800) 824-6388 • FAX (802) 334-5050 • E-mail: kozyacre@together.net 
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COłrvK\Oh cjotk^S 


FĆcl ^ood M I OV€K U/itk OUK 
cASUAl COhr <fy U/Ohr\<h!s clotkmy. 

faVjiat 

factoryetc*...inc. 

* spinted hats... carefree clothing 
Quechee, Vermont 

802-296-6646 


c^ll for 2k FREE C&tiJoy 
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Vermont Herbal Healing 

Ali Natural Medicinals & Cosmetics 


Taplin Hill Farm 
East Corinth, VT05040 

ph (502) 439-5305 
fex (502) 439-6006 
email: 

orders@vrtherbalhealing.com 


SAWY SALYE® 

St. Johns wort, comfrey, and 
calendula are blended into this 
soothing and repenating blend. 

Use Sawy Sake® on bruises, burns, 
cuts.chapped or 
crackedskin.diaperrash 
&sunburn. $5.50-2 oz. 

FASULOUS 
FACE CREAM5 
rose.sandalwood & nose geranium 

Letthebeautyof naturę 
|r moisturizeandrevitalize 
i your skin. $6.00-2 oz. 


ECHINACEA M, 
immunitybooster »r*.r 

Historically, Echinacea or purple 
coneflowerhasbeenusedto 
strengthen the immune system 
and prezent sickness during 
times of stress. $12.00 - 2 oz. 

LUSCIOUS \ 

LIP SALMS 
ruty, pink&natural 

Dynamize lips with this 
elemental, plant-based formula 
that protects and replenishes 
inherent softness. $Ź.50 -1/4 oz. 


Order atourwebsite! www.vtherbalhealing.com (cali for Wholesale) 
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Vermont Oat Cereal & Oatmeal Cookies 

Erie & Andy and nine other 
Vermont farmers grow certified 
ORGANIC oats and turn their 
harvest into thick rolled, chewy and 
flavorful oatmeal (the way oatmeal 
used to be) and Scottish style 
STEEL CUT oats at their mili in 
Cabot. They also combine their oats 
with the award-winning talents of 
Catamount Cookies of Vermont to 
make some of the best organie oat¬ 
meal cookies you’11 ever taste. 



Cali toll-free (888) 4-OATMEAL 
[888-462-8632] for a free catalogue. 


THE YERMONT CEREAL COMPANY 
5 CABOT, VERM0NT 05647 ^ 
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yermont CjoLL, Pur&MafUes 

Spooner’s Mapie Products 



A 1.2 pint 
glass cruet 
fuli of our 
finest medium 
amber mapie 
syrup 
$19.95 
Delivered 


249 Cre& Farm Kd. 
UarskfudJL, VT 05658 


1-877-44-MAPLE 

(6-2753) 

free catalog available 


5 Generations of Mapie Tradition 
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Give the magie of naturę s remarkable fali beauty ... 

Tlie Splendor of VT 7 s Autumn 

-an elegant Holiday gili- 

The ‘where & when’ video tour of beautiful fali 
placcs across Vennont.. .describing the pcak 
autumn color timetable, and oftering the bliss 
ofthis historie 14th state’s matchless charm. 

we can direct-ship...with your greeting 



Customers comments: 

“...relaxing and beautiful...” 
“...superbly crafted...” 

. .want to watch it again and again.” 


To take this endearing 61 minutę video tour once is to find 
that the striking charm of Vermont’s autumn magnificence and 
serene character makes one want to watch the video again, 
and again...at any time...for years to come. 


“.. .presents the majesty ofVermont’s renowned autumn beauty.” 

www.travelthe.net (9/1 6/98) 


Fourteenth Star, InC./PO Box 819/Shelburne VT 05482 
$20 (+$4 S&H) Chk/MO/Visa/MC. [VT order to VT addr: +$1.20 sales tax] 

Phone Orders (Visa/MC): 1-888-236-5424 toll-free 
Q?: fax (802) 985-9379 or e-mail: autumn@peakcolor.com 
Visit www.peakcolor.com (trip planning guide & much morę) 
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Quality Vermont Evergreen Wreaths 

The original 22" Balsam Wreath decorated with a 
large red velvet bow, pine cones & berries $27. 95 
Unique Dried Flower Wreaths, Centerpieces, 
Swags & Garlands (indoor use) available. 

For a "Sweet Touch" a pint or quart of 
Vermont Mapie Syrup may be added to 
any wreath order for a nice gift package. 

Cali for prices & free brochure. 

1-800-552-3747 llp A " or f ,s „ 

UPS delivered 

Ouantity Discounts forlO Wreaths or morę! VISA, MasterCard & Discover Accepted ppd. 


hUtvfre...bv| Design ofVermo>it 

P.O. Box 466 • Burton Hill Rd. • Barton, VT 05822 Fax: 1-802-525-6965 
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The King Arthur Flour® 

I3aker’s Storę 

Route 5 South • Norwich, Vermont 
(802) 649-3361 

Mon. Sat. 9:00-5:00*Sun. 11:00 4:00 

Our Baker’s Storę is a playground for the home baking 
enthusiast offering new and classic products, featuring 
an extensive variety of hard-to-find ingredients, Yermont 
products, bread machines, professional bakeware and 
our signature mixes using good King Arthur Flour. 

For a free copy ofThe Baker's Catalogue ™ 800-777-4434. 
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1999 Calendars 


1999 Yermont Life Wall Calendar 

The most popular item in our catalog. 8 x 10%. wire 
bound, with ample space for notes and appointments. 

CWC9010 $9.95 

(CWC9210 Two or Morę $9.50 ea.) 

1999 Yermont Life Engagement Book 

A compact, week-at-a-glance organizer with 55 color 
photographs of Vermont people and landscapes. 5% x 8%, 
boxed, ready for gift mailing. Also makes a diary! 

CEB9011 $9.95 (CEB9211 Two or Morę $9.50 ea.) 


1999 Yermont Life Pocket Calendar 

This purse-sized weekly calendar with space for reminders, 
notes, birthdays, etc., contains 12 scenes of Vermont’s 
spectacular seasons. 

CPC9035 $5.95 (CPC9235 Two or Morę $5.50 ea.) 




when you order all three calendars shown above in our 
3-Calendar Gift Pack. Use the special item number below: 

3-Calendar Gift Pack $22.95 CCC9045 


The Beauty of Vermont 

A stunning new Vermont photo book from Vermont Life , The Beauty of 
Vermont brings together the best, most beautiful photographs from the 
pages of Vermont Life over the past decade, displayed seasonally from 
the rebirth of spring through the glories of summer, the colors of autumn 
and the crystalline beauty of winter. As perfect for those who have never 
seen Vermont as it is for those who already know and love the Green 
Mountains. With morę than 100 color photographs, and an introduction 
and commentary by Tom Slayton. A splendid gift. 10% x 10%. 96 pages, 
hardcover BEAU077 $26.95 


Video! 

Danny Gore’s Vermont Farm Family Values 

Danny Gore, retired politician from the mythical municipality of Avery’s Gore, 
ran for govemor of Vermont for three decades in an hilarious attack on 
sanctimonious office seekers and a pungent defense of rural Vermont ways. 
This 30-minute video captures Danny on the stump in all his glory, standing 
up for country life and attitudes; with musie by Jon Gailmor and 
the Gore family. 30 minutes. YGOR518 $12.95 


t S.atc 1962. Duiy > 

i £■ 

kopu. 

Iiłmp ipcc.bc. dclcadug 
a diuppciftsg miijI wiy 
ol lift weki lud h.m 


To order cali Toll Free: 1-800-455-3399, ext. 9846 

8 AM-4.30 PM ET, or use the bound-in Order Form, opposite. 
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Continued from page 47 


road. Cadets from Norwich University 
in Northfield offered their services and 
joined the guardsmen as they madę 
countless presentations on how to use 
generators and heaters safely and as- 
sisted in the effort to lceep people 
warm and dry. 

But the worlc was overwhelming. It 
was soon apparent that the local util- 
ity and island residents simply 
couldn't do it all, even with the help of 
the National Guard. Red Cross worlc- 
ers from all over the State converged 
on the north country. The National 
Forest Service and Vermont Depart¬ 
ment of Forests, Parks and Recreation 
sent foresters to help elear debris. 

Towns across the State re- 
sponded. A portable generator was 
shipped from Springfield to Alburg 
to run the town's sewage treat- 
ment plant. Most of the big depart- 
ment Stores — WalMart, Kmart 
and others — sent food, heaters, 
generators, games. In all, 237 
kerosene heaters — $80,000 worth 
— were donated to the islands, the 
bulle of them from Citizens Utili¬ 
ties. Another 107 generators were 
also donated. Crews circulated the 
generators and heaters in four-hour 
shifts so that basements could be 
pumped, houses warmed up and 
food kept from spoiling. 

Volunteers brought cots and food, 
generators and chain saws, blankets, 
pumps and candles. They came to 
work or simply to lend support. Stu- 
dents from Missisąuoi Valley High 
School in Swanton delivered hundreds 
of sandwiches. Northfield Rescue 
Sąuad workers were on duty through- 
out the recovery effort. Indeed, at one 
point it seemed as though every rescue 
sąuad and volunteer fire department in 
the State had sent help. There were 
folks like Alan Westin and Odęli John- 
ston of the Pittsford Volunteer Fire 
Department, who drove to North Hero 
to deliver 300 loaves of bread baked by 
three local bakeries, Baba-A-Louis 
Bakers, DellVeneri Bakery and Cre- 
ative Cookery. Students from the 
Montpelier-based New England Culi- 
nary Institute showed up in Grand Isle 
with a trucie fuli of pastries, then 
pitched in to help in the lcitchen, 
where social worker Kim Suprenant 
was leaming to cook for the masses. 

Candy and Carroll Stokes of Cam¬ 


bridge came shortly after the storm. 
He carried his chain saw and set to 
work cutting trees off power lines. She 
carried cots and blankets to the Na¬ 
tional Guard, then spent the next week 
traveling bacie and forth to Isle La 
Motte, helping out when needed. One 
day Candy stopped at Costco, the 
warehouse storę in Colchester, and 
left with a load of donated baked goods 
and essentials. The American Legion 
Auxiliary in Cambridge sent even 
morę food. 

Most of all, Candy Stokes did duty 
with Becky LaForrest at the Isle La 
Motte elementary school. There, 
LaForrest, Beverly Noble and other 


volunteers coolced and cleaned up after 
as many as 600 meals a day for 11 days. 

Soup was always on, as was any- 
thing else that could be madę in vol- 
ume: spaghetti, chili, even chicken 
and dumplings. Chaplain Charlie Pur- 
inton of the National Guard was usu- 
ally around, telling jokes and listening 
to anyone who needed someone to 
talk to. A group of kids spent most of 
two weelcs at the shelter helping 
LaForrest and any other adult who 
called upon them. 

Shannon Stata formed another at- 
tachment during this time. Lori Pa- 
ąuette, 35, spent most of the two 
weelcs of the storm and clean-up man- 
ning the island's communication sys¬ 
tem. Paąuette became so involved in 
the rescue effort that she had to be 
urged repeatedly to leave her post to 
rest after days spent dispatching help 
to others. "That's how she is, nothing 
halfway," observed her husband, 
James, the Isle La Motte fire chief who 
organized the generator and heater 
brigade for the town. 


In late April, Lori Paąuette was diag- 
nosed with a brain tumor; it was re- 
moved May 6. The illness angered 
Shannon at first but, as Paąuette un- 
derwent an operation and radiation 
treatment, she said she toolc Paquette's 
patient strength as an example of the 
power of faith. The two became friends 
during the winter days of travail. 

• 

Temperatures dropped the Sunday 
after the ice storm and then a big 
snowstorm hit a week after the power 
went out. In Grand Isle, where senior 
citizens from The Round Barn resi- 
dence center were staying at the shel¬ 
ter set up in the elementary school, 
the town's older residents began 
to panie. Would the snów hinder 
the effort to restore power? 

"We did our best to lceep things 
lively so people wouldiTt feel so 
isolated and yulnerable," said 
Kim Suprenant who, along with 
Faye Chamberlain, oversaw 
preparation of hundreds of meals 
a day. 

"The first morning I madę a 
lcettle of oatmeal and it went in 
minutes. I lcnew we were in for 
it," Suprenant recalled. "But the 
food just kept coming and so did 
the volunteers. Pve never seen 
anything like it. 

"We were there for one another and 
that was wonderful. But there were a 
lot of people who came through for us 
who just didn't have to be anywhere 
near here," Kim Suprenant said. "It re- 
newed your faith in humanlcind." 

Shawn Juaire, a lineman for Citizens 
Utilities who lives in Grand Isle, 
worlced 28 hours straight early in the 
storm, then worlced 12-hour shifts for 
the next 31 days. He relied on towns- 
people to checlc on his wife and their 
young children. One day when he re- 
turned home, he realized that some¬ 
one had cleared all the brush that had 
fallen on his driveway. Other days, 
there were other signs of appreciation. 

"We're stronger as individual people 
and as a community," he said. "We 
lcnow we can survive near anything 
now. Hopefully, we won't be put to 
the test again." 


Writer Yvonne Daley, a former reporter 
for the Rutland Herald, teaches and writes 
in Rutland and in Pało Alto, California. 



David Carter's South Hero sign expressed 
the gratitude of many. 
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Directions: 

From Stowe, take the 
Mountain Road and follow 
signs to the Stowe Country 
Club. We are right above the 
golf course. 


Yisit our web site, 
www.stowehighlands.com, 
or cali (800) 417 7577. 


Welcome to Stowe Highlands... 
just two miles from Stowe village. 
Townhouses, village homes and 
residential lots — on .25 to 8.5 
acres — offer beauty, convenience 
and value. Ali complete with 
water, sewer and power. Many 
services available. This is the Stowe 
lifestyle at its finest! 



Circle Reader Service Number 125 


® Tl IE WOODSTOCK 

Corporation 

35 MOUNTAIN AYENUE, one of 

Woodstock’s finest village locations. The 
easterly side of this c. 1865 house is of- 
fered for sale with 3-4 bedrooms, 2 
baths and large attached unfinished rear 
section which could be finished as a 
Great Room, family room, master bed- 
room or used as a workshop. There is a 
good sized attic, nice old wide board 
floors up, hardwood down, detached 1-car garage and an expansive rear 
yard, Faulkner Park and Mt. Tom only a few steps away, offered at 
$249,000. 

END OF ROAD PRIYACY with gorgeous views over Woodstock Village to- 
ward Mr. Tom and Killington. Architect designed 1967 contemporary with 
3 bedrooms, 2 baths, living and dining room separated by FP which opens 
to each room, various decks, carport, detached garage, 7.5+/- acres 
bounded by protected property, $290,000. 

CUSTOM CONTEMPORARY CAPE with 3 bedrooms, V/: baths and 
abundance of living space, plus an apartment over the detached garage for 
income, office or guest ąuarters. Frontage on two roads, lively brook and 
11.5+/- acres with potential for subdivision, in Barnard two miles past Sui- 
cide 6, $300,000. 

SEVERAL CHOICE LAND TRACTS including prime 4+/- acre building 
site at end of road off Ghurch Hill, walk to village, $85,000; Skyline Drive in 
Pomfret, 12.6+/- acre parcel with water, elec., septic design, views, 
$100,000; high pastures rd., 23.9+/- acres in Pomfret & Hartford, $50,000 
- bordered by 54+/- acre tract with brook, meadow, views, $125,000. Gall 
with your requirements. We have been selling real estate in the Woodstock 
area for morę than 36 years and will do our best to assist you. 

LISTINGS ALWAYS WELCOME. 

Marilyn L. Spaulding — Polly Thagher Hamilton 
Peter J. Hamel — Leslie Lewis — Shannon Harrington 
18 Elm Street — Woodstock, Vermont 05091-0657 
(802) 457-3700 



“HlDDEN HlLLS” — Strafford, Vermont 

B eautifully situated near the 
end of a quiet lane amidst 148 
acres of prime terrain, a classic two 
chimney Cape built in 1974 awaits 
inspection. Located just 30 minutes 
from Woodstock and Hanover, 

New Hampshire, this tranquil set- 
ting is rural and unspoiled without 
being remote. The house features 
4,600 square feet of design excellence with four bedrooms, three and one-half baths, 
three fireplaces, a splendid kitchen and a study. Other highlights include 800 square 
feet of functional and attractive home office space (well suited for many other uses), a 
solarium with hot tub, attached oversized two-car garage with generous shop space 
and storage galore. Outdoors one is rewarded with a trout-stocked pond (great for 
swimming), miles of hiking or cross-country skiing trails, a rustic cabin with wood 
stove, a stream with waterfalls and pleasant views from high ridges within the prop¬ 
erty. Altogether a posteard perfect property with the features that assure the best of 
Vermont country living. $425,000. 

BuiLDER’s TriumPH — Barnard, Yermont 




P resenting a really splendid modern 
rendition of an antique Cape with 
2,352 square feet of beautifully designed 
and carefully executed construction with 
the best of materials. Completed in 1988, 
this charming homestead is in true 
“mint” condition — inside and out. 
Your inspection will reveal three bed¬ 
rooms, two fuli baths, an oversized two- 
car garage with generous storage above, laundry, abundant closets, and a wood stove 
insert in the fireplace. The grounds include lovely plantings in a well-planned land- 
scape with memorable views to the south and west. Silver Lakę and the historie 
Barnard General Storę are but four miles away with Woodstock Village 14 miles to 
the south. Offered with two acres for $217,500 or with 12 acres, $245,000. 


Brooks h. barroN 

REAL ESTATĘ 

www.barronre.com 


RD#1, Box 26A, North Hollow, 
Rochester, Vermont 05767-9003 
(802) 767-3398 - FAX: (802) 767-4669 

E-mail: barronre@together.net 
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Vermont y s First Realtor 

(ESTABLISHED1927) 


’ Ne ™ Homes 
Condos 
Used Homes 
Land 

Urban/Rurat 


i m 


112 LAKĘ STREET 
BURLINGTON, VT 05401 
(802) 864-4600 


Toll Free 1-800-232-4661 
Visit Our Website: 
www.smithbell.com 
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Discover Vermont’s Best 



UNIQUE 


REAL ESTATE 


A TRUŁY UNIQUE AND 
WONDERFUL PROPERTY. 

156 acres of privacy. Wonderful 
views and a spectacular home 
with huge great room, exciting 
eclectic appeal and custom 
features galore. 

#1256 $365,000. 

Cali Greensboro. 

Peter D. Watson Agency, Inc. 

Greensboro Office: P.O. Box 158, Greensboro, VT 05841 
802-533-7077, e-mail: wa@plainfield.bypass.com. 


Circle Reader Service Number 173 
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126 College Street Burlington, Vermont 05401 802 - 660-2900 
Five The Green Woodstock,Yermont 05091 802 - 457-4977 


The Exclusive Vermont Affiliale for ' CHRISTIES 

^Sfe&GREAT ESTATES 
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Tunbridge, Vermont 
THE 133 ACRE RANDALL FARM 

Situated on 133 acres of hillside farmland with mead- 
ows and mixed hardwood forests, the 6,000 sq. ft. 
main residence is a converted Vermont barn fully 
restored. Features wonderful airy spaces combined 
with State of the art appointments, the finest materials 
and craftsmanship, expansive views in all directions, 
plus guest house and large pond. $1,200,(XX) 

Cali Wadę I. Treadway 802-457 4977 


Elmore, Vermont 
BEDELL BROOK FALLS 

Very private country retreat on 50 acres offering spec- 
tacular views of Mount Mansfield and the Sterling 
Rangę. A 3-4 bedroom newer energy efficeint home 
takes fuli advantage of the setting. A spring fed pond 
is located behind the house while Bedell Brook Falls 
Cascade to a lower pond. Located just minutes from 
the popular Village of Stowe. $345,000 

Cali Wadę I. Treadu ay 802-457-4977 


South Woodstock, Vermont 
JOHN S PLATEAU 

Long recognized as one of the premier land parcels 
in So. Woodstock, JohnsPlateau enjoys total priva- 
cy, complete protection and exceptional views. The 
53 acres are bound by stone walls & feature hard & 
softwood stands, 28 acre meadow, restored c.1800 
barn, a studio/garage & a drilled well. Within mins. 
of the Green Mt. 1 lorse Ass<>c & \ illage $795,000 
Cali Wadę Weathers 802-660-2900 


Lincoln, Vermont 

THE ULTIMATE YERMONT RETREAT 

Surrounded by National Forest with spectacular 
views, Bristol Notch Farm sits on 25 acres at the 
encl of a private drive allowing for total privacy. 
Features two extraordinary contemporry resi- 
dences, exquisitely finished, plus fireplaces, 
attached historie barn, four ponds and morę. 

$1,395,000 

Cali Wadę Weathers 802-660-2900 


Marshfield, Vermont 
542± ACRE KINGDOM 

Wonderful Vermont “kingdom” situated at the end of a 
town road featuring an antique Cape, barn, caretaker’s 
house, pool and a 19 acre well-stocked pond with two 
guest cabins at water’s edge. Magnificent fields, views, 
old stone walls, manicured woodlands, trails and total 
privacy $695,000 


Cali Wadę Weathers 802-660-2900 


LancH/est 

THE NEXT LEYEL OF SERYICE 


Cali Wadę Weathers 802-660-2900 


New Haren, Vermont 
142 ACRE u MOUNTAINVIEW FARM 

Nestled in the foothills of the Green Mountains with 
spectacular views on 142 acres of fenced pastures, 
meadows, woodland, trout stream, gardens and a 
spring-fed pond. Features an impressive 4,400 sq.ft. 
new colonial plus a greenhouse, barns, sugarhouse 
and pond house. $750,000. With additional 10 acres 
and 2,200 sq.ft. 1840’s farmhouse. $950,000 

Cali Wadę Weathers 802-660-2900 


Charlotte, Yermont 
LEWIS CREEK 

The Josiah Davis House was built in 1798 and moved 
to this site on Lewis Creek and magnificently restored 
in 1997. The 30.8 acre parcel, with over 2,700' of prime 
river frontage, offers views, privacy, convenience to 
Burlington and a stunning antique cape with 3,500 
sq.ft. including 12 rooms, a large barn, fenced pasture 
and two ponds. $645,000 


Cali Wadę Weathers 802-660-2900 


Woodstock, Vermont 
HAVENWOOD 100 AC. COUNTRY ESTATE 

One of the finest country estates in Woodstock, the 
7,000 sq.ft. rambling Cape is approached by a private 
drive through manicured woodlands with open mead¬ 
ows and a pond. The 15 room residence is extremely 
well appointed featuring 5 bedrooms, 4 baths, exten- 
sive landscaping and gardens and beautiful views. 
Incredible hilltop location with absolute privacy in a 
perfect country setting. $2,385,000 

Cali Wadę I Treadway 802-457-4977 


Ferrisburgh, Vermont 
SATTERLY FARM 

A classic Vermont farm on 20± acres. Features a 
remarkably original and beautifully restored 3,800 
square foot Cape home with a hilltop setting, views 
of the Green Mountains, barn, fenced paddock, 
fields and a swimming pool. All within 35 minutes of 
Burlington. $398,000 






















Calendar o f 

Winter Events 

Compiled byJUDY Powell and Carolan Batchelder 


Notę: Ali dates are inclusive. Because tbe list- 
ings were compiled last autumn, there may be 
cbanges in times or dates. Cali organizers to 
confirm. For infonnation about Vermont, con- 
tact tbe Vermont Department of Tourism and 
Marketing, 6 Bald win St., Drawer 33, Montpe- 
lier, VT05633-1301, tel. 1-800-VERMONT, or 
visit local information bootbs. To submit 
euents, contact tbe Vermont Department of 
Tourism and Marketing. For morę infonnation 
about a particular event, cali tbepbone num- 
ber in tbe event listing. Tbe area codę for all 
Vermont telepbones is 802. For an updated 
version of our euents calendar, look us up on 
tbe Internet at wwiv.vtlife.com. 


Tłi row //łt t/ie 
Senson 

Adams Farm, Wilmington. Cali for times. 464- 
3762. 

• Dec. 5, 12, 19, 24: Yisit a Nativity Manger. 

• Dec. 12, 19; Jan. 9, 16; Feb. 13, 20: The Back 
Woods Exploration Series, “Tracking: The 
Ancient Art of Seeing!” 

• Mid-December thru mid-March: Sleigh Rides. 
Special rides on Dec. 24, Dec. 31, Jan. 1, 

Jan. 31, Feb. 14, Mar. 2. 

• Feb. 15: The Back Woods Exploration Series, 
“Owi Moon Walk.” 

Art Cache Gallery, E. Burkę. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. 626-5711. 

• Dec. 1-31: Holiday Art Show. 

• Jan. 1-31: Celebration of Winter, exhibit. 

• Feb. 1-28: Snowflake Festival Art Show. 

Barre City Opera House. 4 p.m. 476-8188. 

• Dec. 6: HandeLs Messiab. 

• Dec. 11: VSO Holiday Pops Concert, 8 p.m. 
800-VSO-9293, ext. 12. 

• Feb. 5: Newark Boys Chorus. African-Ameri- 
can inner-city boys chorus, 7:30 p.m. 223- 
5782. 

• Feb. 12: Doug Elkins Dance Co. Modem 
dance & hip-hop, 8 p.m. 

• Feb. 14: Vt. Philharmonic Family Concert. 

Bromley Mountain Resort, Manchester. 8:30 

a.m.-4 p.m. 824-5522. 

• Jan. 2: Dannon Winter Fest. 

• Feb. 27: Jeep Day. 

Burkę Mtn. Resort, E. Burkę. 626-4290. 

• Dec. 4: Food Drive Day. Bring non-perish- 
able food item or donation & ski for free, 9 
a.m.-4 p.m. 

• Jan. 30: Borderfest ’99, snowboarding. 

• Feb. 6: Take Your Daughter to the Slope 
Day. 

• Feb. 14: Ski-Venger Hunt. 

• Feb. 22-26: VT/NH Youth Ski Week. 

Catamount Arts, St. Johnsbury. 748-2600. 

• Jan. 16: Perlman-Nikkanen-Bailey Trio. 7:30 
p.m., So. Cong. Church, St. Johnsbury. 

• Jan. 30: Blink, a contemporary juggling duo 
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with elements of theatre, dance & comedy. 

7 p.m., Alexander Twilight Theatre, Lyndon 
State College. 

• Feb. 6: Ballet British Columbia. 8 p.m., Lyn¬ 
don Inst. Aud., Lyndonville. 

• Feb. 13: Aviram Reichert, Israeli pianist. 7:30 
p.m., No. Cong. Church, St. Johnsbury. 

Fairbanks Museum and Planetarium, St. 
Johnsbury. 748-2372. 

• Dec. 13: Holiday Open House, 1-4 p.m. 

• Dec. 31: First Night at the Museum. Free 
planetarium shows with First Night ticket. 10 
a.m.-midnight. 748-2372. 

Flynn Theatre, Burlington. 7:30 p.m. 863- 
5966. 

• Dec. 3: Brigadoon. 

• Dec. 13: A Cbristmas Carol, 7 p.m. 

• Jan. 9: Tbe Sboulder ; 8 p.m. 

•Jan. 12-13: TapDogs. 

• Jan. 15: StoryFest: Tales for Adults, 8 p.m. 

• Jan. 16: StoryFest: Tales for Families, 2 p.m. 

• Jan. 23: Ballet British Columbia, 8 p.m. 

• Jan. 24: “Aspects of Youth,” Vt. Youth Or¬ 
chestra, 3 p.m. 

• Jan. 28: Steve Turre & Sanctified Shells. 

• Feb. 6: Trisha Brown Co., 8 p.m. 

• Feb. 12: Abbey Lincoln, 8 p.m. 

• Feb. 14: Penn & Teller, 7 p.m. 

• Feb. 17: Smokey Joe’s Cafe. 

Green Mtn. Cultural Ctr., Joslyn Round Bam, 
Waitsfield. 496-7722. 

• Dec. 19: Holiday Community Sing. 

Green Mountain Flyer, Bellows Falls & 

Chester. Train rides. 463-3069. 

• Dec. 13, 19-20: Santa Express. 10:30 a.m. & 2 
p.m. 

Helen Day Art Center, Stowe. Daily noon-5 
p.m., except Sun. and Mon.; open daily ex- 
cept Mon. in Dec. 253-8358. 

• Dec. 5-Jan. 3: Fest. of the Christmas Trees. 


Hildene, Manchester. 362-1788. 

• Dec. 27-29: Candlelight Tours, 5-8:30 p.m. 
Middlebury College Center for the Arts. 

Cali for times and locations. 443-6433. 

• Dec. 4: Middlebury College Orchestra. 

• Dec. 4-6: Ejcecution of justice. 

• Dec. 5: Kaspar Hauser. Also, Festival of 
Wreaths. 

• Dec. 13: Lessons and Carols. 

• Jan. 16: Ulysses Gazę. 

• Jan. 21, 23: Bravo Beethoven! Takacs Quar- 
tet. 

• Jan. 22-23: The Dance Company of Middle¬ 
bury. 

• Jan. 23: La Promesse. 

• Jan. 28: I Fagiolini. 

• Feb. 12: Mary Phillips, mezzo-soprano & 

Ted Taylor, piano. 

• Feb. 12: First Friday Back! Cultural Coffee- 
house. 

• Feb. 13: Family Workshop: Clues in Portraits. 

• Feb. 13: L A. Confidential. 

• Feb. 20: Tbe Apostle. 

• Feb. 25: Winter Camival Cultural Gala. 
Montshire Museum of Science, Norwich. 

10:30 a.m.-3 p.m. 649-22()( 1 

• Feb. 13: Igloo Build. 

Mount Snów Resort, W. Dover. 800-245- 
SNOW. 

• Dec. 11-13: Snocross World Series Snowmo- 
bile Races, Haystack Ski Area. 

• Dec. 12: Demo Day. 

• Dec. 19: Pig Air! Snowboard event revolving 
around pig theme. 

• Jan. 30-31: ASC Budweiser Aerial Assault 
Weekend. 

• Feb. 20-21: ASC Border Fest., snowboard 
event. 

Shelburne Museum. 985-3346. 

• Dec. 5: Celebrations of the Season. 1-8 p.m. 


Winter (Jnrnimls 

Entrants in the Currier & Ives 
class glide along in the sleigh 
rally during the Mad River Val- 
ley Winter Carnival in Waits¬ 
field. Below are some of this 
years winter carnivals: 

• Jan. 15-17 Burkę Mtn. Re¬ 
sort Winter Camival. 626- 
4290. 

• Jan. 26-31: Stowe Winter 
Carnival. 253-7321. 

• Jan. 29-Feb. 7: Mad River 
Yalley Winter Carnival. 

Sugarbush Resort, Warren. 
496-3409. 

• Feb. 20-29 Brattleboro 
Winter Carnival. 254-5808 

• Feb. 26-27 Middlebury 
College Winter Carnival. 

388-4356. 


















Sheldon Museum, Middlebury. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
388-2117. 

• Dec. 5-30: A Glimpse of Christmas Past, ex- 
hibit and open house. 

• Dec. 13: Historie Middlebury Holiday Stroił. 

Southern Vermont Art Center, Manchester. 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; closed Sun. 362- 
1405. 

• Dec. 4-12: Christmas at Yesterhouse. Pre- 
view Dec. 3, 5 p.m. 

• Dec. 19-Jan. 12: Winter Solstice Exhibits. 

• Jan. 16-Feb. 10: Members’ Exhibit. 

• Feb. 13-Mar. 10: 4th Solo Show. 

Stowe Mtn. Resort. 253-7321. 

• Jan. 31: Dummy Big Air Contest. Teams or 
individuals build a dummy to launch off ski 
jump, judging for distance, style, design. 

• Feb. 13-14: Snowshoe events. 

• Feb. 20-21: Ice climbing events. 

• Feb. 27-28: Cross-country events. 

Vermont Mozart Festival, Burlington. 800- 

639-9097. 

• Dec. 17: Holiday Concert, Stowe Community 
Church, 8 p.m. 

• Dec. 18: Holiday Concert. lst Cong. Church, 
Burlington, 8 p.m. 

• Feb. 26: The Aulos Ensemble, lst Cong. 
Church, Burlington, 8 p.m.; pre-conceit dis- 
cussion 7 p.m. 

Vermont Symphony Orchestra Concerts, 

Flynn Theatre, Burlington. 8 p.m. 800-VSO- 
9293, ext. 12. 

• Dec. 4-5; Jan. 29: New Attitudes. 

• Dec. 12: Holiday Pops. 

• Dec. 13: Holiday Pops, College of St. Joseph, 
Rutland, 3 p.m. 

• Dec. 18: Handefs Messiah, North Country 
Union H.S., Newport. 

• Dec. 19: Handel’s Messiah , Ira Allen Chapel, 
UVM. 

• Dec. 20: HandePs Messiah , Manchester 
Cong. Church, 4 p.m. 

• Jan. 30: Masterworks. 

• Feb. 6: Waltz Night & Silent Auction. 6:30 
p.m., Sheraton Hotel, Burlington. 

T.W. Wood Art Gallery, Vt. College, Montpe- 
lier. Noon-4 p.m., Tues.-Sun. 828-8743. 

• Thru Dec. 20: Mysteries in Stone: Beyond 
Public Ait, Main Gallery. Also, Past Masters: 
Histoiy in Stone, South Gallery. 

• Thru Dec. 20: Landscapes from the Perma- 
nent Collection, Wood Room. 


Sjpccictl 


DECEM BER 


Nov. 27-Dec. 24: Nights Before Christmas. 

Many holiday activities. Mount Snów Valley. 
464-8092. 

3: Champagne Tasting Extravagauza. Morę 
than 40 champagnes & sparkling wines, ac- 
companied by elegant foods. Equinox Hotel, 
Manchester. 362-4700. 

3-6: Brattleboro Holly Days. Caroling, mu¬ 
seum exhibits, morę. 254-4565. 

4: Brattleboro Gallery Walk. 257-5181. 
Christmas Inn Tours. Tour historie inns of 
Manchester Yillage, 1811 House, Equinox 


Hotel, Inn at Manchester, Reluctant Panther, 
Village Countiy Inn, Wilburton Inn. Noon-4 
p.m. (800) 273-1793. 

5: Chester ChildreiTs Christmas Party. 

Noon, Elem. Sch. 875-2939- Woodstock 
Christmas Fair. 9:30 a.m., Thompson Se¬ 
nior Ctr. 457-3277. Holiday Fair. 9 a.m., 
Unitarian Church, Montpelier. 223-7861. 
Bethel Christmas Bazaar. 9 a.m., St. An- 
thony’s Church Hall. 234-9794. So. Hero 
Christmas Bazaar. 10 a.m., Cong. Church. 
372-5241. Stowe Christmas Fair. 9:30 a.m., 
Community Church. 253-7257. Beyond the 
Unicom Craft Fair. 9 a.m., Riverside Mid- 
dle Sch., Springheld. 885-8482. Christmas 
Teas & Craft Sales. 10 a.m., St. Luke’s Epis. 
Church, Chester. 875-2939. Holiday Street 
Performance & Chorał Musie. Downtown 
Middlebury. 388-4126. 

6: Vermont’s Largest & Greatest Potluck 
Supper. Hors d’oeurves at Hildene, dinner 
at Equinox Hotel, dancing & dessert at lst 
Cong. Church, Manchester. 3:45-11 p.m. 
877-DECEMBR. Holiday Stroił. Open house 
with goodies, caroling, morę. Noon, Church 
St. Marketplace, Burlington. 863-1648. 

10- 12: The Overture to Christmas in 
Chester. Includes three performances of 
Tfoe Best Chństmas Pageant Ever ; and morę. 
Thurs.-Fri. 7:30-10 p.m.; Sat. 1:30-9 p.m., 
Town Hall, Whiting Library, town green. 
875-2939. 

11 Mad River Glen’s 50th Anniversary of 
Original Opening. 9 a.m., Waitsfield. 496- 
3551. St. Lucia Festival. 6:30 p.m., Vt. Folk- 
life Ctr., Middlebury. 388-4964. 

11- 12: Guilford Christmas Ceremony. 8 
p.m., Christ Church. 257-1961. 

11-13: Woodstock Wassail Celeb. Paradę, 
caroling, morę. 457-3555. 

12: Bennington Christmas Tea. 3 & 4:30 
p.m., St. Peters Church. 442-2911. Christ¬ 
mas Open House. 10 a.m., Coolidge State 
Historie Site, Plymouth. 672-3773. Christ¬ 
mas in the Park. 1 p.m., Taylor Park, St. Al- 
bans. 524-2444. St. Lucia’s Festival of 
Iights. 5 p.m., St. James Church, Arlington. 
375-6516. 

20: Carols & Candles. Holiday celebration 
with sing-along, stories. 5 p.m., Pratt Hall, 
Montgomery. 326-4404. Dorsefs Historie 
Village Tour & Tasting. Tour private 
homes & inns. 867-4455. 

28-29: Victorian Christmas Open House. 4 
p.m., Black River Academy Museum, Lud- 
low. 228-5050. 

3T First Night Bennington. i p.m.-midnight. 
447-3311 Last Night Brattleboro. 5 p.m.- 
midnight. 254-4565. First Night Burling¬ 
ton. 863-1648. First Night Montpelier. 3 

p.m.-midnight. 229-9408. First Night Rut¬ 
land. 3 p.m.-midnight. 747-9090. First 
Night St. Johnsbury. 5 p.m.-midnight. 748- 
4561. 


JANUARY 


30: Stowe Chicken Pie Supper. 5, 6, 7 p.m., 
Community Church. 253-7257. 


FEBRUARY 


13 Magie Hat Mardi Gras Paradę & Błock 


Drive Home Your 
Support for Wildlife 



For the Nongame and Natural 
Heritage Program 

• Improve nesting sites for endangered 
loons, peregrine falcons, other birds • 
Learn about natural communities and 
species • Inventory species • Improve 
wildlife viewing areas. 


For Lakes & Rivers 

• Monitoring and improving water 
quality in lakes and rivers • Protecting 
and improving fish and wildlife habitat 
• Protection of shorelines. 


VT Fish & Wildlife Dept. (VL) 
103 So. Main, Waterbury, VT 05671-0501 

802 / 241-3700 


Circle Reader Service Number 189 



Circle Reader Service Number 152 


LOOKING FOR SOMETHING? 

• Missing an issue of Vermont Life? 

• Questions about your gifts? 

• Changingyour address? 

• Any subscriptions questions? . . . 
Our subscription service wants to help. 
Cali TOLL-FREE, 8AM to 7 
Monday through Saturday: y 

C800-284-3243 








































WINTER EYENTS 


Party. 4 p.m., Church St., Burlington. 658- 
2739. 


Arts & 
Mwstc 

(See also Through the Season) 


DECEMBER 


4: HandeYs Messiah. 8 p.m., St. Augustine’s 
Church, Montpelier. 223-4047. Winter’s 
Children 1850-1950, exhibit. Dorset His- 
torical Society. 362-6254. 

4-23: Arts Showcase & Sale. 9 a.m., Vt. Folk- 
life Ctr., Middlebury. 388-4964. 

4-6, 11-13: Dorset Players’ Holiday Produc- 
tion. Fri. 7:30 p.m.; Sat.-Sun. 2 p.m., Dorset 
Playhouse. 867-5777. 

4- 6, 11-13: Vintage Trains & Other Toys, ex- 

hibition. Fri. 4-8 p.m.; Sat.-Sun. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m., Brattleboro Art Ctr. 257-0124. 

5: Messiah Sing. 1:30 p.m., Centre Cong. 
Church, Brattleboro. 257-1961. 

5- 6: Burklyn Arts Council Christmas Mar¬ 
ket. 10 a.m., St. Johnsbury Middle Sch. 626- 
5770 Bennington County Chorał Society 
Concert. Sat. 8 p.m.; Sun. 3 p.m., St. Peter’s 
Epis. Church. 518-686-4672. 

6: HandeFs Messiah. Featuring Rutland Area 
Chorus, Soloists & Orchestra. 3:30 & 7 p.m., 
Grace Cong. Church, Rutland. 775-4301. 

6, Feb. 21: Baroque & Classical Concert Se- 
ries. 2 p.m., Capitol Chamber Artists, Com- 
munity Hall, Benson. 537-3151. 

10: Lyndonville Community Chorus Con- 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGE¬ 
MENT and 
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VERMONT LIFE; #4241; Datę of filing: Sept. 25, 
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cert. 7 p.m., Lyndon State College. 626- 
6426. 

12: Community Christmas Carol. 7:30 p.m.. 
WestorTs Old Parish Church. 824-5288. 

16-23, 26-31: Annie, the Musical , play. Cali 
for times. Briggs Opera House, White River 
Jct. 291-9009. 

21: Messiah Sing. ^:30 p.m., Stowe Commu¬ 
nity Church. 253-7321. 

26: Manchester Musie Festival’s Holiday 
Concert. 8 p.m.; family event 5 p.m., First 
Cong. Church. 362-1956. 

26-Jan. 10: Holiday Art Show. Gallery North 
Star, Manchester. 362-4541. 


JANUARY 


9; Feb. 13: After Dark Musie Series. 7 p.m., 
Knights of Columbus hall, Middlebury. 388- 
0216 . 

15: No Strings Marionette Co. 7 p.m., Cam¬ 
bridge Elem. Sch. gym. 644-2233. 


FEBRUARY 


5: Cabaret Shakespeare: Bawdy, Boisterous 
Flashes of the Bard. With live renaissance 
musie. 7 p.m., Cambridge Elem. Sch. gym. 
644-2233. 

7: Local & Young Artists Series. Vocal & in- 
strumental. 4 p.m., Springfield Cong. 

Church. 885-2454. 


Oufdoors 
& Sjzorts 

(See also Through the Season) 


DECEMBER 


6: Reindeer Ramble 5K & Costume Extrav- 
aganza. Fun road race. 1 p.m., Racquet’s 
Edge, Essexjct. 879-3723. 

30: Wildlife Tracking Workshop, with Su¬ 
sa n Morse (see story, page 26). Meet in 
Readsboro. To register cali 362-4374. 


JANUARY 


9-10: Green Mountain Club Weekend. 8:30 
a.m., Mad River Glen, Waitsfield. 496-3551. 

10: Woodstock X-C Ski Tour. 10 a.m., to 
Marsh-Billings National Historical Park. 

Meet at Woodstock Ski Touring Ctr. 457- 
6674. 

26-28: Vt. Farm Show. Barre Aud. 828-3823. 

30: Brookfield Ice Harvest. 10:30 a.m., Float- 
ing Bridge. 276-3959. 


FEBRUARY 


13-14: Harris Hill Ski-Jumping Competi- 
tion. Noon, Brattleboro (see story, page 48). 
254-4565. Cali to confirm. 

20-21: Bell Atlantic Luge Challenge. 9 a.m.-4 
p.m. Stratton Mtn. Learn how to race a luge. 
297-2200. 

21: Tubbs Family Snowshoe Fest. Stratton 
Mtn. 297-2200. 

28: Mount Snów Valley Snów Sculpftire 
Contest. Noon, Howe Farm, Wilmington. 
464-8092. 



Green Mountain 


To advertise write: 
Vermont Life Classifieds, 

PO Box 283, Vergennes, VT 05491; 
or cali 802-877-2262 

Closing Dates: 

Spring Issue: Dec. 9. 
Summer Issue: March 15. 
Autumn Issue: June 15. 
Winter Issue: September 15. 


Antiąues 


MARIE MILLER QUILTS 



19th cenłury and 
early 20th century 

Rt. 30, Dorset, VT. 
802-867-5969 

CATALOG $7.00 
www.anfiquequilfs.com 


Art Pńnts/Gifts 


SABRA FIELD PRINTMAKER, Sabra Field in- 
vites you to visit her website www.sabrafield.com 

SEE FINE ART PRINTS of my award winning 
Vermont oil landscapes on Internet 
www.huberart.com Great gifts, reasonable. I send 
art before payment. You return free if not satisfied. 
Don Huber (516) 626-3359. 

ORIGINAL VERMONT ARTWORK: Oils, 
Watercolor, Pastels. Cali/ e-mail for brochure. 
802-388-8215 e-mail: champ802@together.net 


Books 


VERMONT PEOPLE, MILLENNIUM EDI- 
TION, just off the presses. 16 additional pages of 
photographs and text have been added to this clas- 
sic Christmas gift for Vermonters. $29.95 plus 
shipping. Credit cards. 1- 800-356-9315 or 
preview it at www.Silverprintpress.com 

FINE BOOKS & OLD PRINTS bought/sold. 
Lyrical Ballad Bookstore, Antiquarian Booksellers 
sińce 1971. 7 & 9 Phila St., Saratoga Springs, NY 
12866, 518-584-8779. 


Dining & Lodging 


SKIING SUGARBUSH? Cozy Inn rooms, beauti- 
ful condominiums, reasonable rates. The Christ¬ 
mas Tree. 800-535-5622. 
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CREAMERY INN B&B 1835 Original stencil- 
ing, candlelight dinners, private baths, near 
Creamery. Cabot, VT 802-563-2819. 


Down Comforters 


HEIRLOOM QUALITY FROM VERMONT’S 
NORTHEAST KINGDOM. Christmas delivery 
guaranteed on paid orders received by December 
18th. Highland Duvet 802-695-3340. 


Home Rental Wanted 


WRITER WANTS YEAR ROUND RA- 
TIONAL RENTAL for a time; after Dec.; VT, 
NH or ME; responsible family of three; no chil- 
dren, pets or vice. Need space for clean hobbies. 
Richard Lister, 2450 Biglerville Rd., Gettysburg, 
PA 17325, 1-717-677-4584. 


Mail Order 


ECLECTIC YANKEF VERMONT FIDDLE 
TUNES played by David Carpenter and friends. 
Cassette $11.50, CD $16.50 PPD. 
MC/VISA/Check. 802-426-3331. P. O. Box 93, 
Cabot, VT 05647 


Maps 


VERMONT MAPS & GUIDES for the outdoor 
adventurer. To order: www.mapadventures.com 


Musie 


ACCORDIONS, BUTTON BOXES, Concerti- 
nas, New, Used, Buy, Trade, Repairs. Catalogues 
$5.00. Castiglione, Box 40VT, Warren, Mich. 
48090, 1-810-755-6050. 


Real Estate 


Vermont Property Owners Report 

A bimonthly newsletter for owners and buyers of 
Vermont real estate. We cover market trends, tax 
and legał matters, Act 60, State news, and morę. 
$44/year. Refund if not satisfied. Send check to: 
VP()R, Dept. G, P.O. Bo\ 1110, Montpelier, VT 05601 
(To order by credit card, cali 802-229-2433) 


VERMONT GENERAL STORĘ: With busy 
dęli, gift shop and laundromat. Only 30 minutes 
from northern Vermont ski resorts. Contact: Dick 
Blanchard, Realty Professionals, 144 Main Street, 
Montpelier, VT 05602. 802-223-2228. 

E-mail vtrealnet@aol.com 

LAKĘ ELMORE AREA: 40.89 acres of old pas- 
ture, mixed woods, town road and brook 
frontages. Five approved lots. Minutes to Lakę 
Elmore. Only $65,000. Wolcott-Hyde Park: 1 00- 
600 +/- acres of mixed woodland, Green River 
frontage, trails. Priced from $65,000 and up. Free 
information. Marble Realty. 1-800-439-3418. 
E-mail: Mmarrealty@aol.com 


872 ACRES, HUNTINGTON/HINESBURG, 
VERMONT. Outstanding forested property with 
ski lodge, extensive interior roads, open meadows 
and views of the Champlain Valley. $650,000. 
Fountain Realty (603) 435-7428. 

THE GREAT VERMONT REAL ESTATE 
COMPANY. Fine country, village, farm and re¬ 
sort properties. Charles F. La Rosa, Realtor. 144 
Main St., Montpelier, VT 05602. 
Charlie@GreatVermont.com 802-223-2228. 

BARRETT & COMPANY; GRAFTON VT: 
specializing in premium country properties sińce 
1972 - currently many with large acreage. 

(802) 843-2390 or www.sover.net/-homes 

NYS LAND/ FREE LIST. 5-500 acres in the 
Adirondacks, Tug Hill & Southern Tier. Pond, 
streams &: cabins. Bargain prices & financing 
available. Cali Christmas &c Associates. 
518-359-9771. 

WELL ESTABLISHED V1LLAGE MARKET: In 
one of the most picturesque villages in northeast 
Vermont. Near Joe’s Pond and Harvey’s Lakę. 
Contact: Dick Blanchard at Realty Professionals, 
144 Main Street, Montpelier, VT 05602 
802-223-2228 E-mail vtrealnet@aol.com 

REAL ESTATE FOR SALE BY OWNER ON 
THE INTERNET, Yermont By Owner Magazine 
www.wegrew.com/byowner pbhorton@sovernet 
800-720-8266 

UPSCALE COUNTRY STORĘ: At the base of 
one of Vermont’s popular ski resorts. Gross vol- 
ume is over one million. Contact: Dick Blanchard 
at Realty Professionals, 144 Main Street, Montpe¬ 
lier, VT 05602, 802-223-2228 
E-mail vtrealnet@aol.com 

1860 SOUTH NEWFANE SCHOOLHOUSE. 
Historie treasure. 3BR/2BA. 12 ' ceiling. Original 
pine floors/wainscoting. Granite fireplace. Bright. 
Airy. Hiking, swimming, near Mt. Snów. Rural 
village setting. 1/2 acre. $129K. 212-388-9603. 

BROOKS H. BARRON R.E. 1998 marks my 
31 st year of offering country property statewide. 
Please cali (802) 767-3398 and I’ll help you. 

SUGARBUSH trailside 3BR, 2bath, ski house. 
$200,000. Mili Brook Real Estate. 802-496-6000. 
e-mail:mbre@mbre.com 

THE WOODSTOCK CORPORATION offers 
complete real estate services in and about the 
Woodstock area. 18 Elm St., Woodstock, VT 
05091. (802) 457-3700. 

COLORADO LAKES, STREAMS & FORESTS. 
Free list, 35 acres &c up. Beautiful mountain views. 
Country road with Utilities. Elk &C deer galore. 

State wildlife preserve & National Forest closeby. 
Prices start @ $29,900 with financing. Cali 970- 
882-7707 Redstone. 


Ski Yacations 


NORDIC GOURMET: Luxury x-c vacations in 
Vermont and the Austrian Alps. Escorted inn to 
inn tours on groomed trails. Fine Cuisine, elegant 


country lodging, and daily ski in&truction. Ali abil- 
ities welcome. Cali for a free brochure: 

#(802) 436-1115 

E-mail: nordicgourmet@hotmail.com 


Stoves 



AGA Cookers 


AU cast iron construction for better 
tasting footl. Two sizes. Ten porcelain 
enamel colors. Three types of fuel. 
Send $2 for 16-page color brochure. 
Classic Cookers • RD5 Box 180-308B 
Montpelier, VT 05602 .802-223-3620 


Yacation Rentals 


FREE VACATION RENTAL GUIDE with hun- 
dreds of Vermont vacation rentals. 802-229-2433. 
Web site: http://www.vermontproperty.com 

LAKĘ CHAMPLAIN, Charlotte VT 32 acre sum- 
mer paradise. Your choice of 1 -5 waterfront 
homes. Unique, Exclusive. Limited availability, 
July/August. 914-332-4100. 

FREE VERMONT RENTALS MAGAZINE 
State’s largest guide to hundreds of photo listings 
of OWNERS HOMES. 2nd guide covers Martha’s 
Vineyard, Nantucket & Cape Cod. Cali 1-800- 
628-0558 or see 3050+ rentals online in color at 
http://cyberrentals.com 

STOWE & SUGARBUSH MINUTES AWAY. 
Charming post & beam Cape. Very private, beau¬ 
tiful brookview setting. 3BR, VA bath, all modern 
conveniences. Nov. 1 through April 30. 
$l,700/month. 802-244-1260. 

E-mail: callen@madriver.com 

PEACHAM. NEAR GROTON STATE FOR¬ 
EST. 3 bedroom, four season Chalet. Snowmobil- 
ing, skiing, hiking. Deposit required. 
516-785-1757. 

STOWE CHALETS AND CONDOMINIUMS 
for the discriminating vacationer. Simoneau Re¬ 
alty, P. O. Box 1291, Stowe, VT 05672. 

(802) 253-4623. 

LOOKOUT FARM, Woodstock, VT. Private 
home. Spectacular views, luxuriously furnished, 
800-425-2830. 

STOWE COUNTRY RENTALS Vacation 
homes/condos nestled in and around the charming 
village of Stowe. Cali 800-639-1990/ 802-253- 
8132. www.stowecountryrentals.com 

MACBAIN HOMESTEAD FARM VACA- 
TIONS. Rooms and 3 bedroom apartment. 
Working farm. Heart of Foliage. Skiing, hiking & 
snowmobiling. Non-smoking. No pets, please. 
Reasonable rates. R.D. 1 Box 99, West Danville, 
VT 05873. 802-563-2025. 
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Picture Postscript 



State gamę warden Dong Lawrence seems to be taking his job of protecting Vermont's wildlife 
a little too seriously, but he's not. The deer he's giving a lift in Randolph is not 
exactly ailing, it's just one of the Fish and Wildlife Department's decoys, 
designed to snare poachers shooting out of season or front a car. 

The decoy, officially known in the wildlife department as an "antlered deer facsimile,” 
is placed in field or forest. If it is shot illegally, gamę wardens are 
standing by to arrest the cidprit. Conseyuences can be dear. 
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Robert M. Eddy/T/ie Herald of Randolph 














Fine and Uniąue Home Furnishings, Accessories and Gifts. 
Complete Interior Design Services. 


Visit us on our web site: tuww.moosecreekltd.com 

Interior Design by Moose Creek Principals, Patricia DeMento and Stephen Momrow 
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Photo by Randall Peny - 
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When yoiFre looking for morę than just furniture, 

There^ Someplace Like Home... 


Moose Creek Ltd., 

1592 Central Avenue 
Albany, NY 12205 

Just west of the Adirondack Northway 
(1-87), Exit 2W 
Mon.-Sat. 10-5 

(518) 869-0049 
FAX (518) 869-3785 


Moose Creek Ltd. North, 

10 State Rt. 149 
Lakę George, NY 12845 
Adirondack Northway (1-87) Exit 20 
(Comer Rt. 9 and 149) 
Mon.-Sat. 10-5, Sunday 1-5 
(518) 745-7340 
FAX (518) 745-7513 
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AYORITES 


Like gifts from a 
doting grandfather, the 
snów starts arriving 
before Thanksgiving. 

Soon meadows turn 
white, ponds harden to 
glass, and throughout the Green 
Mountains, the celebrations begin. 

This is winter at its best. Morę 


Waitsfield 


snów, morę mountains 
and morę fun. 

With so much to do 
in one smali place, it's 
elear that Vermont 
stands at the top of the 
list for the Old Man from the 
North. To put us on your list, just 
dial the numbers below. 


-YERMONT 


FOR REGIONAL TOURISM INFORMATION CALL: 

Addison: Mid Vermont For Ali Seasons 800-733-8376 

Bennington: Southern Vermont Region 877-SOVERMONT 
Central Vermont: Central Vermont Region 877-VTS4Y0U 

Chittenden: 877-686-5253 

Lamoille: 877-247-8693 


www.travel-vermont.com 
Northeastern: Northeast Kingdom 
Northwestern: Vermont's Lakes & Farms 
Rutland: Crossroads of Vermont 
Two Rivers/Ottauquechee: Eastern Vermont 
Windham: 


888-884-8001 

800-262-5226 

800-756-8880 

888-848-4199 

877-VTS-BEST 
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